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l?mQ\*21 T^ H1^T\^ 
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"'\lB1\TXi »1 — 


— — — n^Tin^n na-'nom 


'«D 


viH \xi^^ — 


— pKS Tian rmoiss lips ••awi 


•ID 


IBH'Jl^l ." — 


— — tS^JJT) 1J?!?»3«'»S«"l"'K 18 lis 


n? 


\HTC\113\ft ."n ." — 


j?p"'iBR-BTi'i i'»K iitt«ij?B'»^ y»>n"« "n 


J«D 


•'vl^'liXiHl xB-ixn^ 


— s?P''"iB»"Oii'' r** !?»?">* y»"»n'»» -^ 



3n3Dm 3nDn ^ 

(1 .mt^ d^^Q?« D^iy^ nn^nn noip ^'tn n^np '»&? 
(2 ♦D^iyn n« ^iim niinn tooD h'Ti n":npni 

(4 .ni^niK ^'W)^ ''T-'pv i^inj n^i d^db^i 
iiyn :iMDni nwn 11^^13:3 /1 'n, pns nn«i njsi^Dn ^d^ djd« 
«in nw ("inD,, 111/) nnj;n ^i^ in^ iJ^n^a "'S^i ,niiJ>Dti^h fn n::^' 

«^i:) ni mn h^ ,n:)ii^^ D^^-Q^b^ D^iy^ hdip niinn^ •'r^r'^i^i ,n^^«ia 

•'^"^^n ^Dr '1 ^t^ )n ^^'^ /:i ,^''^ pis tnj ^nni nnK::^ a:iD^^ 
nn'^n s^iyn «nn:ir diip nnn nj/m^i n^v^m nib^D ys^n ,idik 
/1D1 nn^t^ niDiu^i n"ipn ?^ ip^'nn nmiDi nn^nD nnin 
HDDn ni«"'?i3 r\)Tm nmm D^i^^^n rni^'V*' iqd ^^ mi^^i m^Dni 

.iiaoi nsDi nsDn : Dnao n^^t^n iD^iy n^ ^111 .,.ppn 

— •' Dnni USD (n (5 ,in^n — n'^t^n^ (^ dh D-insD ':!r! (138 .y) 

*inD ij'tb^i V12W ir^^ ^nn in:n Dt^ ni^ )n'^H an^n mm 

(6 >iDDn ni'TiD "'"y initj^n?^ n« n^jn^ y^r u*'^ q^ d^k^* 

.^H*^^*'!^ sansn man? 
rntJ^ ni5^5D m^n i^n anvDn ?ki^^ ^j3i^ ?"?n nJ'np miT 

(7 Xn"'' 'n n^ia ,nn"i mf^^) nnK^J nnt^D inn pyt^yn^D 

.(DiD^ipn pnnn :Dt^ 



— iDitj^ nsD nniDi ni> — idid) Dn£)lD — on >jnDie^ni man 

<tj^i:« Din) D^DiDinn idd ,:?«iK^"'n nn3n ^^yn i>n k^ duddh 

.D^jiDip ^nvn D^D-'D ^^<nt5^"'i lyj ^di t^''^ ^d n^nj ivn nn^n 

ns ^yn nin^J'^ iK^n^'Si nnitJ^^D idd tj^iitj^n n« d^'^^-'i^id cj^^ 

(8 *ni:i>^ ,nr):3n nin^^^^ 0:11 

.(1"'' ,T''^ 

o^iy IV iy^ tn^^^ di>^ ^nni npm nsD ^yi duk ni^ ^y ninriD^ 

li^-'x p-D:i js^^DJ Dti^i na ,iaD yni^ j^dd Dyn ^d «^ nm ^Dn ?n« 

.(a'^-^5"' ,D'D ''^v\^'^ v^v) 1DD yi^ X? i^ni 

nDDD D^:i''y ii«d nsD^ d'^^^i^dh nnynn d^dh^h t?D nnry '1 
DipD iiJ^^ I'lnriD Pini «? ^d in« n^^1J ddh Dtj^n (yy ^ii^ niyirn) 
.Dip» D-'^tj^ ^?xD DiDin riDx^D nrrri isiddh ^d^ in it^« d'i:!:)d «npj 
.pDi Disin nn«?D 111 ^y yoa^ ^?i>^ .D''y 

(10 'J'XiDty mi:i« TjDti^« htj^^i ••'s^n^D nv (9 "T':)Dn iqd,, n^n ^^ ^ 
nn''DnD^nj'»:jyD nnipn d^ hj^-'I ,inn ^^n:i noDDnn ivx^ ^v-*!^ 
(11 : «^n^ 1DD n^iD np^nyn^ •'b^in^ nts^in ^:j«k^ ,?"iDn n^D 
t^b^tj^ 'T'n^n npinn wq: .nn niD5»n mi:i«i i«n^ i^n^ ^d ntj^t^. 
.•'^''D x:3 lytDi^ .niyD ini^^ nynn (12 d-'p^^^ rtj^yD r« ii^n^ .nin'»n 
i3« .''^^Di ^Djnni nsi? i^n^ni .''^^ noDD^i ^nr^yo •'^^d nno 



Qe^R iD^^n ^^^1 aDUT« ion aninn nii^ ,'»?ixi ''«n ^^id u« ny^ 
*''n^'»n ii55^in nn m^i^i i:ii y: .Ti^xn «^ mo ^nnna nyn .'•^y 

.D^swv D^«^n:jD D^^nipion d^piq ^tj^t^n ^D'^sit; naiJi sj^mo D^pifiDii 

.Qn"i<ni:; n^D xn:3n nnniy nn nn:in nnn .dhdji ^?d )tim Q^'^nDn 

n'^Di^n wti^n) .(13 iin ''dv ^^"'Dnni .n^n poy ••ymni .Dti^n pw 

^^ni .HDiyDn ^h^^d n^ip nni dh an^rjjn d-'^isdh n^<c' ^3K 
n^n inn anriDD ntn iqdi q'^^vdj .m^'ii^ hid n^oi d'' •'jd mm 
.D-'D^y: Qi« >DD n^if^n dnDD .(D)''D5'iy ^D^iyD ui^ tw»^ ^'^^ no 

vn rmnn a«i^ .i?D^^y n2^:^^r\ n^wn^ n^)^"] vn i^dd .D^'jitoysD 
?35 nyi? inv n^^r .idi^ 'n i^np tint^i hi^dd vn .')0''JJ''1 I'ln^ pnn 
Diann ni^mw ,nym r^'D^i p?n ^n:i (!) s^ds s^*'^ ^in ?^Hn ,nyi m 
DuiriDi D"'Kn:ii minn mi^^ ^d D'-qih^ ^nt^n Db^t;^ .m id ^^m 
nv ^mDH p ^y .m h^tiisj' n^^vinn m^D ni for n^D'' ^'jn d^i^isdd 
^n^ipi ^nntD Q'^piriD Dnnn DnnniD nvp u d^sdih^ ntn imn 
D^nn^^i yjn Dnoi^n >nDp?^ ot^ ^y ^siDts^ mi:!H Dii^^n n npnyn^ 
n'^nn >^y ^n^np p ^:d Dmn n^^ onn nint^ ntn nson nn^ D-'nnnni 
my ^^ 11^^ n«n nnDJ n^n nji y: "'n^''n D'nxi \Dn^Dn pn mion 
^D^jti^Dnn «'DjiD n^n Diti^n Dni^n n^^n ne^b? nny n^^n e^''^^ m 
^ini ^p^^tD npy 'n s^^^t^^-'n Dnnn ^^^ ''nnnt^nj Dt^i ^^"p^y !j5:3"ni%^^^ 
Ti^'^n Dtii^i ni?''np nnm p^''^ n^n no?^ ^? idki minn 5'nj Dr^n 
Dnnn ^^j noxi pt^^nn di^ p pp i-'^y Pipni vp nn^ 5n:iDn rux 
b?^ m^ ny"P^ nmp ^^nn n«i^^ ^''^? ^sd t^''^^ n^np Dn^ t^^ti^ Vr^n 
pp nni^^ nns^u nn^ nmo ^^ d^d nnpt;^ "^^ idhi ^ud nn n*n 
n^^pi^ anonsi pt^n ^^n nytyntD ^^n nm d''ynt^ ^ni y"jn: nD;;*i 
DH i^!^n ni:mDni f'5i nij n^n ns^-'i inti nn njo-'^pn: n^i yj pp 
^''nn n^n ^n^n^ ^n^ ii^nn dd? ym^ nt n:!«i .iti^in nn^ nnnp 
^^^ D^jiD^D nnr ^npi ^n:i !^np di^i i^ksdnp nos^i nn^ n^npn 
,Dn:3n^s?^n i^n:^ iton enipn tie^^n Dnmoi mm ^^yn Dm omn ^^yi 
D5^ n^^n pi^Ki n*'n ni^.i di^d nn Dnsi^i'^i vo^'n mhj^d QntJ' *'? '\^^^\ 



ic^n) D"n n)^v^ 'i uni pnr 'i (D)Dnn dh^k^ nnni Dits^iDi nni^ 

k5»i n)^p2) ni^Dn dh^ t^'^i >j''Dd r\^i:)n> iv fi5^^« ^qd tj^^x r]'?2p:i 

wn nnpD D'Jts^inty d''Dis-i p^iidi T:iDt6^«n ^•'ty on'? ''nnD^ty 
^^inn Dinn n»nD ?ni J^1D^fn nn^ uj^'^i *(14 .U'TitiK Dinyty «^i 
i>nnn id nn HDit^nD Din d^d^isj^ nnniD u-'d Jjjk^ did^i q^j^ sj^^b^ 
mny itj^n d^ddd pn n-'Dny Do^ini .nntD inr ipiu d^j^ ^nin p ?3;i 
}"n«;i n^'V?' ^nD^n n\i^o) *Dny:ii D-'jpr q-'^dpi D-'J'na d''^:ii uwhh 

^jin ^D ^65^ pn DDiiDDn ^n:in ni^:in n« ^n^i^m \'^'^m iDi«ap:iS) 
^iT'-'n cj^nipn un^K^ ''^di^di ?"jn 'nm i'n« ^'nj ?«idb^ n"ino n^un 
«^n DinDtJ^D« p'^p^ ?i5?:! in« ^1:1?^ y^^^t^ ^5>i; innn 5>:i?;!r):iK^ iy 
p«^ T'»:5i mi nrni«n ii^d }n d^^j D>Dian ni d-'^^i^dj^ n^n:i n^'j; 

D^p-jny Dnmi nDtj^^^ ji^^i •''tj^i-'s dp D-'imDi q^^-'^j D^'ann^ 
^yisn ^« «''ifi5^ D-'^ni^ ■'DI^^ 'n in:i^ d«i ^"jn ^'naoD ^npnrntJ' '''^i^'Di 
Dnn niDt^ D'»iinDi d^^-*:::! nun '?v ^":jn Dnaon ^d n« D"'ain5» 
''^nnn inDn (nni hd) i'd dhi myni^n? minn ^^itj^*' ^n ij^ni< 
^n:in nin Od« ^jn«? p) ^?'«^n ^^<id^ jtopn .nyitj^''? navoi idth 
^n:in n^^n p ti^D:ii^i n"n ?"^?t ntj^D i"iniD I'd n^onn nH:ini 
n?i:in ^:id ^d ^k^ pi ^ii:!n ])^:^r] idj ^'^r n.i« ViiId ddiiddh 

.«P«1PD ^^ID-i^ n^D l"li1D 

.iniiy pmin pi i^^ iiu p-^nin djd« nin ?"iDn q« ;ni^ ^oj-'b^ 
.rim ^t^i rniDi^n ^« iiy nitj^? d-'d-'H id d^i 'ti^ ^kid pi^ ?di 

«^t5^ r):)D ?y Dnao ''inp?"tr d''6j^j« h^^iod im 1111 in ^di 

.innn3 
.^iiDH nuD DnDD ^"'Vin^ ^?i^ "Din„ w^^ nDi«:i ddiidd 

ID^DH p-'V) M)D'? ^Dll^^ ^•'t^in^ 1^ iniDt^ IJ^TIDI niH ^^111 ^^DH tD ^^^V 

,nD«i .DiiB /'tJ^iiDH nnD isD Di^ ^^''^1^^ «?{i> d-ijidiph Din,, 

.(114 .V ,1'Vn ,Di;j^aiin „^^)^dv niDTD 
iQDn p''j; .niDi^^n ^^5^ nn Din j^i^dj •'D vhvd 

'"The Dar\ Ages'' by S. R. Maithnd. 

.274 .V) 270 .V ,111:11^ ,1853 ,n>i^>^^ n«i^in 



.(286 .y ^''^'^v) Dnjan n« D^Ji^a niD«^ D^^nir 
^o^n «3ine^ hd p'^y *njj:in^ DnsDn ny^ ^y Qnnn inn u?i^« 
>i^Din? ''i^m >(8 .y ^''o^ nm? npy-'^n^ni) 299 .y K"n moiBn^a 

m^H HX HXlVfl 

•, *>f)i*^sD I'^^b ti'^w mm 

\i\'2\) «\nm \A^1::^\\ ^iv? v\\fl\J tvh^ 

IH^XIU "111 

— D — 



M^^c^ nni*»» tt^*»«tt n:^»n nnni'^D nisiM 
,n"Dr) nj65^n DniDt^Dxn obiw "riD^n n^t5^«n„ lao nn x^dj 
jt riDin:: n«^D:j nt5^«in snnn ^vi my dididd yv nini^i iiidd 

,nDD '?t^ (in nu) i"a nyi 5»yi (ijn n"»3i) i"::?i (mn inn) n"i 
tj^in DHD nitj^n ?Di:i ^jkiij^ ,D^iyn ^Dit^ ?«ntj^"' my ^np ^d nyi ?yi 
nao i« n^^ noDn n'»t5^«i '^w nson nt n**^ «u>t5^ ^d ?D6^^ i^pidi 
ifc? n:inDi i« npDi i? n^n'' in ,''d^ qhi iidd h-'H'' ne^t^ DnaonD 
^jnn Xfi^n Q^iyn) r'^niyn id "'ni-'DS nn« i"di nts^nu i^^ nx'^^i^Di 
nsD (D^i^Dp ^Jti^i ^UD 11PJ) nsD Di''^ «nn id i^p3di iii^in t^nno 
m inj'' niD^? D^J'iD"' DJ^« D«i ,n?''5'i Dor T»Dr) Dn:2 iiD^-'fej^ ti^iip 

Din'»j''i nao inp> (Di^e^i on) i''n dxi ,D'>'»nn nni^i nin^ n-'nnsj^ 

p -in« ^^D p^i ,nnD nn«» •'«m nxi ns) n^Dn^ vhm nnt ppn 

jD HD'nn r^y «inn Dn:^ iDi^ni (q^^^d yni« inn phdi isincj^ •'d 

^:I^^^^ p i<"«^n ntJ^D (?) n"i n"y (n^i ^n^ p |d«) n"o^5 D^tDt^n 

16) ^"D''D 15) '•ym^ pni^'' (n« 
*p"D? T"spn n:t;j^' ^^"y vim nss 
n« o ,niyD "'^i ansD d^jipsj^ ,JTjyi nno w^i^ 1:J''^^n5^ "fa? 
«"«?n nsi^D ri'':inv i^nn ^d^ ^nnnn (p ^y) D"y ,niynv^^ k^dhi 
x^'y vim (D^?''D 6J^{^ inn iphdjj niK'i) x'^d-^d ^yni^^ pn^** 

: niyniiD nrnixn t^ni 
*D>D{5^n lyK^n it^^x D-'n ry? c^ipd 

pDCj^jiix Di>t^ nin^ n^« p^'an ,«^if^JM ,^"DDn nsD lytij^n 

: IT niinn kvdj ^diidiiid 
mvD ^n:i ^di> ni id« : p^npi i^w (pn)an (xn)D:in p^pod 
un n« ^1D^ ni^n ^y ni^Disj^ di^di .ncj^iyi nivo u'*^^ ^dd nii^^iyi 
n« ?1D^ ^n^nnn — y'Don «n^«iD i"di ^id*" •'j^'d^h Dim (i'»)nDt5^ 
njB^n nnnD«D'D«:i nam na inix ^d^di ^^nat n^inon n^nt "«^i 
4D"'^5 n^D n"n noa (d)i«j .Diti^ 'n 'n Di^n .•'5i^''65'n ^^«^ y'vi 
n:je^n ^inD^oD^^:; lann na na«ii6j^ nipy i"n 1"'«d n« '•n^D 
^31 xin im i^DH y':n naxiicj^ nipyi — 'i Dvn i:?dd n"i n"ifi 
inn^ 1'?'^! nr ^n .ini« imp ^kiij^^ mpni ?"jn i^^n ddi — inn >m 



^D no ^'p'^n im Ton^ diipi 17) nn iid n «vd3 ly^ nnp ^« «i 

,ny ?D^ ran m 

.tt^: tPS5 wm — ti'^i tt'^'^ttr ©y tit 
.•^niDiwa nvt) nD^is 'nuK^ n'»nK' ^bd ,55^n^«n Dans int 

inoi Di^sn t<vDJ K? D« ,iDQ'» HD^ ,nv^D : "5>:3^D^"na lii^pni 

, in« DiDiD iitno:: i« niiDi ^vd? i5j^s« •««in in ^v^q^i^^ 
n^«i:j mn^n p«^d) d^3 d^'-'dij' n:)n^ n r^^ : ^••n hjidh^ ivitii 
,njiijn p«i n^y p« nt^i ,nn?n nDin onDi^^ p^ t« (piyo n^iina 
liyn pD^Jiy:^ rn^r^ ^^ D-'D^nssn nip::i t^VT'Dni nDi^n p^yi) 

»(l "tynyDe^,, 
nin,, iTOwni ni^«^n ]'^'^v ao)^b no i^vi** i^^po p« djd« 

:iniD^ n"?i t»^D "i^«^ 
p"pi pm niin ?yi nn« ipt cay ns pnriD ■'? n^n ^snin ■'om 
n^iJh n:2^n "nii«D„ p^''nnD65' nt :in:jD ^y i«d '^nnDn^^ ^y ^cj^'^'^di'^i 

isnsj^j nnn^n nyt^n ••^ ,n^npn "'^n^ ^jpt ^dd vta^ ^:d ^n^e^ni 

hD no« .iQDD mo n^^''n:ji ntnij^ .*Qyt my in« 11 inti 
?viD "ii«D .n-'T^n PI ?"^n nii«D 1«^^D ie^i«ni ^iif^s^jtj' C3''di''Qd i«v»b^ 
5n:jD? p in« ?np:ii .ny^ ''D^ :imDn ^di? ^^k^ ^^^?^ pi iidx ,t5^«D 

.?y'y .yini> 

•'iDin «in yiT inr ^d^ji^d^ m ^lon -^n^m «^ nny-ny? 

1DD1 •'D pjyD 

'*Die S(>richwoerterlichen Redensarten* by G. V/ustmann. 

nnDDn pts'K'i ton fc^-j^itD ,89 s ,1895 ^rvB**^ ,n^6j^Dn n«vin 

**m einer Meistersingerfassung der Parabel von den drei Ringen (v^^ 



Lessing's "Xiathan) am dem i6 Jahrhundert: "?s[un war ein glehrter 
Jud zu Brag, welcher gar mancherley Schriften durch\rach\'* 

Was in eigentlichem Sinne dock nur von einen wir\lichen Wurm 
gesagt werden \ann.'' 
''The Boo\ Hunter' by J. H. Burton, page 130 * ijiji^xn nQDD 

naon Peignat o i^^2o ,'iQt^r]'? nnni^^n nijjDDn '?v nm 

Dictionaire de Bibliologie. 

BMiophage njJiD «in DH'-j^ni dnsD^ ^^^HK^ nn^'»65^ \v)^ an^ ii5^>K^ 
^ ntri^D inn nnr nni d^ «^^DJ «^ -t^ injn ivdvdi 

Btbliophage signifie celui qui mange des livre. 

>^DD DnSD ^?D1H U^^D n^^i^ 

55dd„ nao? mmpni hjd 't ^^idi^j^ '11^ ,123 .y /'rn^^Bi ^i<i6J^'» 
piifD:i i^HK^ ni^'V-Ti Dia^ io"di ni^D r):i^n •^n miD /'n /'•'si^ 
♦my •'to toi nnsDn iKty toi n"Dn to ito;« ipn nnni hn^d^i 

DDIJfiJ^ DSe^DH \^n niDD HDM 0^5^ DDltD «^DJ nUHH 1^1 n'»naDn 

(18 .(1594 — n"JB^) 
: IT nniriD n«!^DJ .laon ^lon 
r'^ niK^'jtj^ Qnin« idd :anjni v'^pn ^ir^i J^yn njp tSi iid,, 

Y'liDD DDiiaD i^DHi 5»n:in nin n** ?y ^di-'S (n?n)pD n^'n^t iik"»jk^ 
a'^^iKD 'pa '"'Dn njjnDri i":2^^i (^^nri^DD ^n) d'i n'^n^ r"'' J'^an 
5yi) D"i ?vx nn«nj j^^d nnyn i"iijn nmipn n«^ yoji (?a''?n«») 
Die^ ^^n it^iiD n^i^ m^tj'^i onao 1^ nup? in^bnni ^''jn (>n^n 
nitD^^i D^'iyn ninn "id k::i^k^ •»» 5>di dhd in« nn nti^v pi nin 
Jiny? .niDH'' ?« iip'-yi onaon lua^ piD ^n-'tj^ :iT»n lon^ J'^ t«3 
(?) J1PJ0 J*? nnn in pn^f'» in qi«j ^di^ (^nionni '»nin3) n'lD '^«i?i 
.?"jn r :3"i ^v« idJ'd (nny ny?) v'^V? (?^inji'»!!^) i"v 'po 
Dna nsy ib^« onyn pi onaD i^-'ne^i njip d« ynin «?> ^3 iv 
^nD^B^n^n ^'ay '»d .anao )'? n'?^ ^^itj^*' n«D d;i ik y'n^ iDin:j 



^"jn nn&Di «^dj31 .i"d i^d'^d ,i"n ^riD^tj^ n^^^sj^' n^'^m .^'''^^v 'n'>3^ 
niD^'Dn :ir)D isdh nion dbj^ a:ii (nci'^-rT'iin •'^nn i)V) n':^^ Q'^q^h 
aoniDD T'DHi ?n:in hhd ni«^:^ Dmn« r^ ::i"::i hjp r^-n iid 

.n"^^ 'PD np:jD 

f>5>iDn niB^nn ^pnon nrj« Dn:2i nunn^ no i^d p^^ nt b^t^i-3 ?y 

,tDisn .D .« 'inoi 1131^^ HD nn^i /'npy •'^n^^i,, nsD t^nni '« 

p« ,DnnE)D^ i^'DDni ayn "pw on^n nni« nuDJtj^ hd ^!3d ^i« 

: nmipn n«^ 1:2110 uriDDn 
naa ^'Di ^arr'^y hdih n^isJ^ ,n^^ ^mm^ nyii^ nb^ a;!i... 

''...anpTi 



♦:a''^ ,ij iim» ,a^^nn ^nio .«''•> /n nti^is nni an^'s^n i^si^ t^iiD (1 

.ni^upDH p'^)^ ,n^ ,11111 

/I ,^"a 1"! (2 

,b^"n ^iD i''s ,D^^pii> •'D^'^ii*' (3 

.H ,n"j mm (4 

.nuiinj^n iife^n^i dii^hd ii^n^ ni^r in« t^iis^ nuitij^? mini (5 

,p ID1 laaon pjyii„ .J':i^n„ m^ ^a-'t^it^n isd p"ii p-jyi 

/'niK^HDi "'i^n laaDHtj^ ''D^ 
ni'»nDm n«npn nn^ ai**! aa ni^n:j nnDJo^^^n n^i^j^nn (6 

^pi^nni 
im ^^Ni^-* nii5»in /'^^isj^"*! ansian niiiy iT'iiyxi,, Pian p-'yi (7 

.138 .V '1 p'pn ^yiy 
.4179 .y ,niin''-p ])'?t:i p^3? (8 

— a*" — 



»K^n^u npnvn oy nj«ni 

rnyK^n id^cj' hdd niD^? d^^id^ u« t^dh Qt^n dvd .1675 
u^i''i lyi^ DDvyD D^na nyi djdpd n«n ^Dy ?3 nyn ty»^; 
i^yo (n)nK pn D^D^iy^ ina n^n «? nfe5»'« yni«i Dntyyn ^d nnp^ 
pK nv^ n«n n^^ts nnyi i^an? t^m t» dh? n-'n ik>« hhsk^dd d^:^ 

: nDi« Kin naiDiti^ ,iinDn ddiphd nnnin Q^K^nariD iniM 
K^jyo nyi n Dn« n:j (y:2n«i ont^^y) mi ddd:i t» t)tn Dm,, 
(yn«i DnK'y) k^kt t^^t ^«t q^« iyi (^>jd) f^^« pn u d^j «^n«ia 
nino ivyt ^n m ts) n nupn 'jji« ddd hjpdd t^^« n^^ \o m) tyn 
tyi t»^it ID tiD iy ^«D ^^fi DD1P «i (yii«i Dn^^y) n^n iv D^^n 
pny^ [«p ny '2)h d^h o^n^i (ynn«i one^y) t«-i t^« am (niy^K^) 
(t)iiv) ?^ni -n iy tyii "n« tDD^ «"»n rnn pn p« !t3<^^!f lyi p« Diyi^yt 
?«n tD^^n:j ID Di^n Dm DDyi r^^''^^ ^«» «^^ii^ It p^« \w 'jik D^n 
?1T (ysi«i Dntj^y) d^« lyn (i^att) p^p tmn }d idi^d nuDn iqd iqd 

nK niD^^ Dyn 3«n ntDD ly dhdi^ ijk dhd .Dniin D^j^jyo 
mw niriD :i^'^'? nupn ijpni ("ni:pDD„) niD^nn i^npi DnsDn iqd 

.Dn^:iDD n'jn >pna yitte^? 
HDi^n nn^iDia nn-'n n n«vin hdd ly ni«i^ ini^ f^jyD ^n« 

/'D^'^iiD,, — T'jn nuD n« D-^^nip Dm iiy o w 
D^DniDo ,n'^in ,t^^^i^ ^D^tj^n-'Q ^'n Dy ^^'tj^D? m^nrnixipDn 
D^^DH nnr nrni^n D^pniD iid ^d ^c' nan ^yi ^jiv^nn nin ^yi ,-nrT 

/'Dn^jD,, — 
/'Dn^jD,, n^D? n n«iin >n«!s?D x?" Dui5»Dn 
.mnnyt ni^nmi 2y2x4y2 ^im ,d"^d n«vin N>n it (la 
«^n niDDDnn nnx -^d tn« *(1699) tD":in nj^n d^id^d«3 noaij 
T'»j 5y DDiJ65^ DDiD «in Hut^ n'»on"'-iT'yK'^ ^1Dn .D"n n:i{j^b 

^mpa H^ ?n« ,nnitj^n ''k^«ii D"»Di65'n i^i^ nm iinDn dk^ (11 

.nDi ni>ni«n niDD n« nn.bn? x^e^ n:Di ^niTiii^n 
TnnD c'''B'^n ddhh «!^'' y^^nn ptj^niD 'n ^e^ ti^^^ "i«nn"i (12 
lE^ni 'n DipDi 'pn nip?« db> Dnnisn '?v iviv*? p^btj^^f^x 

_ 11 _ 



nw mja^5» Dn:inD nf^ i^^'nnn mnnxn D^-3t>^n n^n iiyn p^^ 

tr^n niitj^nn xi^'' «ini i^dd n"D p'^^n d'»ji5j^ d'^ddh i>?y iij^Dn 
.i"wr\n T''« a"** 5>e^ n^5>n nm^ in^n niK^i ^"-3n n-Jtj^n dib^ i'd ?r 
Dipon i«D pK ^D« ,in!s^ DH^ p« Dnnm an diud n^^noni 

(«"n3 K^i 5n'ip:3) p «ipj C^uni^ tDins ^^nrx? nin n-'i j^vdjk^) 
iDDH xip:i DJDi^ nnts^ D'^pn ,«iip^«t nx^inni .ison ly^i ^i)m 
.?)'ipn y'a Danj p nn«K^ D'»ain K^«n::iJ^ nini^n ^ab^",^'nn ly^^n 

tj^iipn niDfeJ'i ij:jid na^xi,, nninn la^onn «nn? aniD «in tn ^d 
iDK^^ «n nnn sqipi n^n mwir\ m nnn ijdk^k^ «n i-'i s^n ii** dk^ii 
ni^p D"'Dysi5' Dvn "inyn 'n dk?^ nn«an^i iud? nn^n ijnjiiD nip^« 

/'^^D ini^ Dn p« Dnni«i D-^nnj dhd 

C. D. Ginshurg: ''Introduction to the Hebrew Bible" London^ 1897, 

pages 804—805. 

1^ mna^ ni^Di^^DH dipdd •'D 1d«"» «5'K^ otm n:)i!^«i niDnnn (13 
j^in^ D''D3nn ^dd "''^la niaoij nnyn ?T»Din^ ^otj^n QJD^^ 

HDI HB DI2^ «^D^ r:S">y 11«D ?y DH ir^tJ^ •'D ^aif^ ,Dti^^n lOTD 

.D"':j^:iyD ami 

Q'''»n n65^y-3 iniT»D nnn (e^^«) ini« nD«^i ,Q^Dy idip^ik^ n^nyn ^y 

j'^y^ (65^1^) inib^^ DH^ nnnn 
na^D n? T'« y"? ID^D ,^«ptn'' jidjj^ mi^nn nnn ^«e^ iid (14 
iniirn p-^yi ,Diain rjMn h^^dh? lyi^ «^ i^on no^tj^i mn 
,^:j^d ,«jnD :3«t p^^r'' .m^ "riD^'nn DiDin„ idxdd p:iyn ^di 

vniD''^n ,rnni« in^^ id«d n>^:ij«n "^noDiD nnn« n^'jij^ '':ifi? (15 
naon aw rn^i^D ina x^ nt ,rni«pnQini 

**The Fmr3? Mythology,'' hy Thomas Keightley, 
— Its — 



.497'.y,l882 ,tnji^ .nanniDi nn^iiD ,nrin nKvin 
iinDHi nnyn hdijjhd n^?:i:j« npnyn ninDn5> «^VDn ^ym«B^ n^nji 
r\Don pn D'»nj^n ?x; .(506 .yi nnynn dj K^"^yi) "^D^^n^ n^i^v^^n 

"The Ten Tribes". ,nBDl Q:i Dflin «in p :n"l n"y 

.13 .yi 7 .y .1936 ,mji? 
d-^jdOdh nP''^^i^n p''y .niD }d"»d y'l — d"d idd — ^''d-'D (16 

.1 niyn 188 .y .r"in Q'^^K^n^ .n^jtj^ n«^in .d-'Udhi 
^« dyni^5 «D*» nn^ nt '•d (:;"'' ^n"'* ,« d^d^d) ^in^n ?« tdid (17 

.niD iin n «VD^ ty^ ^^t> 
,iDi?3 ^D-'J'aD >jiK':2 inn n?D nnp? na ,n«iJD ,miDi n^w) 

'5 n^np p^yi .d^^hd i? D>nitD nn-'Dni wnts^ «^d:i o 
ntn 5inn ?tj^ 'i iinyni p^n «!^^b^ nnn« ^ri «^oj n n«^?inn (18 
♦K t^^y) pnx:i«ni nns^j'D 5»n Dnnnn nts^^tj^ nx nJyD? «^fDJ 
.(131 .yi ,18 n:3iDn ,12 .y .D^nnyn D'»D''aiDn •»5n ,ny 
,ny^ piy) '^T^ai n« i^on i«n"'iv, mnDn mionn nt? nnnoi 
nr unaD n«i ^^^ ny .136 .yi maim .35 miDn .22 .y ,d{5^ 
yi^ «? 131 .yn d:i ^p'lnKn ^iin nnyi it njiDnn yn"» «? p^i 
\wn innn r)« Dnnnn n^^e^^ 'pVDKi xvd:j nt iJiao lyis^s 0:1^^ 

.("niD a^ nriD,, — 



_ to _ 



n3De>i QUfcj^ HDD nt ''HID n« np''DynK^ n-'ynn n ''^« nt nD«D:2 

.mni''tD nu''6^n ,nnin''n nriDn ni^i^^ ^d ?s/ cinDixr 

PI «^ .Dn^inn p:: m nniyn n^^n hid? niDts^ann H^n nijnn^n 
?i3t i5»in nx? naiDnn n^^yn pnn jnn ,n:i^nn nawN nne^ p^ 
nmni t^ain ^•'n pny inn o^m irn«t5^ i^'^ nnn«!i D3 n^n ,cii'»? nvn 
nnni dd^ih ''ni^r5»y^ niiD^ nor)! ti« .i:)ji^? ?y d^^qiph 111 ,iiyi 
^DtJ^? ?:iin n? y'pm'? HD;in pyD .nnnyn p^^n nt^'^Dii ni:juynnn 
nnitj^n n^np ^^^ ^vdo nn p«^ — iT^^nin npnan'— n mno 1:1? 
nirniy^ ~~ nio-tDt? ni w^pnn i^^st^ i^^ — nn in-'-'pri'' b^^i^ nn« 
J-yiBH^ /'nnnyn nninDn"n ^a-'iJD ■''y d^j:ii«d ,nnjni Qn:io? 
i:3"»^"'nJD lyi^ "^^^dhi ,D'''»Dns DniiD •''y i« /'n^y!s^n iDi^n,, /'mitDn 
,nn:2yn nyijjnn nniD^ n ninn^nn ?vj?i n n^irnytj^i ts^Dna^n? 

D"»:)'»:iiyD QDvy aninnK^ iDtn^ n:niJ nym nn n«D nii i^^nn niyrt 
^u^^ nninD an"':3^y n'<'?vn'? an? i.^a« ^« ,nnnyn nat^n niD^n 

.DH'^n ?fi^ nnyn 

n^i^nn n^yinn nx a'»p''aD ij« pkk^ pi «? .ryn? i:j? nDsnj ^nmt^rr 
D^fe^ji Q^r^^ .nn iDsn 1:1? riDiu «''n onn cinponi^ ij^?« ,n:iDD 
nn« i« .n'T'pti'ii nun^nnn nnnyn p^^^n -iid?i D'»nnia ni«D? 
Dnn«^ t5^^ .^ar'»nan diid^d d^p^tidd on D^tnn n?^-'*^ 565^ P''d:i 
D?iH ,nD'pt my ciniD^n an^DDDi D'^s^pynD /'dniD,,3 onDiy oniD 
.D'^t^'Hi^Di Qnrni«D ,nt ^^i^tdhdd dt' n« «niD mo Q^ntj^iD n?K m 
nnyn ii^n? non'^ 5'n ?y nyi? y^a^ne^ nnnnn id Dmnn ?k^ it nitD« 



in^nn^ inn n^y «^ ,u''n ?ty nto pidd ''S ^n^ pqd ^^n «in uno^^p 
,nn np^DDD ny-i*' u^ i^i^i^ i:in^^?n «^i it hdb^ iiD^itJ^ D>>i^'ipn ?3? 

J1PQDD nyn-'i iddh noD D^«^?i''n ijn'»D^n nn« «in idp no -nn? 
np^n DJDT nx ^dij — i^^n Dninn q^Q'^did — nn^i — Inniyi 
d^nr ij« ntj^i^ iiyn ,^:2n^ dvidi DnTiiniD ni< itntn'' nn^ ,ir:in ^^y 
no-f^n njpDDD nntj^^ ^«^^1r)D ! pn^ «nn Dny:i^ ^d o i:« iJiJVDjo 
/'mvD^nn,,^ n^niDH n:):Dn iini "m„n tid^i nni^n ^d^ p-'panDD dh n 
" * .^^^ ini 

nyn"* nn? s^idi^ d:ji''Dji ^d-'Jidph ^ti^ ^« id imoi ,Dnijnn ^i^^ 
,ninyi? niai^ iid^^ ^ja^in^'Tin 1^ v^'r\2^ '^ ^^ .nnnyn ^Tit^^ ^3 

nnyi^ pti^^n nnntj^ jt'dv-dv nn^'tj^ nni^? 1^ isi^Dxnte^ nyn*' idi^d 
np^DDD nyn> dh^ it^^Di^tj^ Dn^D^n d:i ^^ .n'^mn m^ it^Di — 
wm'? ^^n ? n^m )mB^ noi? ^ti^ D:ji^tJ^D nn'»D ^hd .htd ninsi 
ifXD iiD^^^ t^^n nw QJD^^n ? 1:1:3155^^ ^&5^ nyno dvyi ni'^Dn n« 
inv )n)^'? .n^iD:i n^-'^iiJ^n ^^« n-'i^n^ p« ,p*)»d .nt ^y ?ninb^ nats^ 
K^jDJ'i^n ^nin nnnio p ?d nn^^nn nno^jn ni:ii^^ h^dd n^p 

? D^nyi niDin id^d d^«n D^Di^n p« yno ^D-'T^jo^ni id)'? iiiif 
iDinn nTnnn nvn^w "^d iDin ^^nyn •'s? ,«^n nnin nn^o 
p'':jynn^ i^mnnij^ nv^o .Dniyn niD^^n nsD nnriD i^?d ^Jii^^n 
D^D^H^ DnpHDi Dnob^D iiJiDJ ,ninnD ns^iD inniyi u^^^i< 

dnDi^ ii^o tdmiDiin ^d nno r^y^ i"'^n i^m n-ri "ivo" 
nnny ?S5^ n ii< di^nnn nD'^ti^ ? nsny ^"ti nD^ti^ it^b^ ?nnny 
'iin"'ii ,r)inti^y^ niD^n^ i:j^nDn i?yi la^ niJinn^n drstj^n ?nnnyn 
d"n ?n:jD 1? p« .nndn m^i«D nii^nn niD^tj^ ^tj^' ^ud u-'^y nn-* 
ntD-'ijj^n ir^y t^i nt .ni^in no^ti^n ijnit^ n^n «^i^ npno^^n nny 
nD-'tJ^ nn «^ .nnid^dn HD-'tj^n nn n^vt^DDiin nn-'i^n nr ,d"'pnt^Dn 
rT»^t^DDnn d^^^:^ ]r\^r\^ nn «^i ,nnayi nnny riD'^tii'D d"):iinn 
d'^n^DDi "nii"'D"i d-'^QDD in«D d^iD innnnDtJ' jnn^ niitj^n ivn — 
•'D, ^5»D dnnnon nyn ^y n^y «? /'nD"n n^^tj^D ^10:1^ dnyi n« 
ni^n? dn^J' i5» ntj^&« nn .n«ninn tsiKD nnnn n^wn ^D)nn nTni 



*na^n ^sj' nrpnpin nnivn nyn^ — •'ii^ni ,mnni3 O'^^D-ni^m. 
ne>mn ?y iinn iiDy^ *':jivnn n^iK .njnn^^n nti^nnn i«d pik «^ 
•limn nn nvp Tnin"? ^^ n'»^y ik^«i ^i«id pny nDiyj ^^'tsj^ ^mit^Kin 

D'»^D nDi^D /'nnnnj d-'^d,, ^k^ :iiDn mix ^y h^d:? dh^^d nvi« ^^ 
nsDD 55^'' nasj^ 5di ,n''Di''-Qr ,n?^:in nn-'t^ nnitj^^ it^^s^-'x tnny?n»^ 
5»D ntDpnnD i^^ytj^ I'p^n n^ niinp tn^ ,ninp^y ,r)niD'' d^^o 
tn D''5'iDn iif^i^ ,Dj;iD «in ns^ ^Dn i?«n d-'^dh iddd ,nn^£^i nrr^*^ 
aiDH ^v ,n?^:ii nn''^i nrniDn p^«^ ^ic^n inixD ib^ m'»yivpDn jd 

D'':)i^n li^j^dn -itij^y^iK^ niJi-'D^n an it mmn^ pjy d-'i^^^d .ikd 
HD^t^ iny? 5it^i^ nt p:3D .n^^:!:)xn •':ji?iniiOT pddh ^"y nunnxn 
my^D^^n ijjwnisj^ hd ^:d ynn^ dix ^:3r n^D^t^ /'nniD'' n''t?5J«„ ^r 
.ni^pn p''nn^ rr'iitj^i jop i^: ir^:! ?y iD^ann^ ik^dk^^ d^^d iddd 
nvp iy n^^:!j^5n nwh niD^ n^^ ^pn? x-in nr pdd ^t^ rr^siDn inibD 
QmiD nui^DJ nn« njni .D^iyn ''inn ?d:2 nnvan^ y-'D^i ,nn^D«n' 
i:iivnnt5^ hd ^d y^nn? dix? i? it^a^^ •'D pddh ^^n:)D i«^ni ipi:i 
Q^BD nD3 iDainti^ «^«*^iy u?^i ♦D'^^d q^'^dhi nixo hjidk^' mryi 
i« DmnDn ra^ npv"? iDivin x?i ,nniD'' r)''^:ijx^ nmsiD n"'?:!J«o 
n^y rcQ^^ ^nb^s^^n •'inpy n^^ Jiivin? t^^D >:iivin p« .p'in^ Q'J^a^ 
n''?5J«n D''^Dn nBDD nx nTian^ n'':ii^inixn n^^n •'^n:)D n**! 
n^ii^ *p*D 'p^ nsDn p^y"' IT riD^cj^n p^jyriDn .nt did^J''d n^ ny 
.IT HD^JK^ ?y riDiiaD nx^in xvd*' ini ,nTn n^^n e^^in iDiyn 
DD1D ,iT n:)nDn ^fi^Di ,nnnN* nise^n d:i i^y:j nmiD'' d-'^m niJPDi 

The A.B.C. of Afril(dans — Afri\aans in one thousand words. 

*''iiD''n ni^D ivi«„ n'vin mt^i iiin iTy^^^ .inn «^vin nnnyn Dat 

nsDi Dn^'i^ yn^n •'jp^dkh i^inDn 

Measuring scale for ability in spelling 

nnDD nnDDn D'»^D D'lS^^^ nixD yni^^D nrr'^i pi:i^ nnx ^!3 idik 



it<DiD ina "wmrwrw d'^^dh 5'D ^tJ' tinx D^yt^ni ,"'^i?on ivi«n 
'D^^DH D^e^ni ni«D n:iiD65^ pt^?^ ^t^dih^ ihi^d .d'^^^d ?i^^^ mx/^^Dif^i 
^lij^ D"'p'''»iiDn Du^iDH ^D n^^ ynn^ nii?>aDD n''iiD''n r)''^:!:j«n '7^ 

ni:int5^D ^yi i^n^n^ nsi^a^i ^nniDTi rT»?:i:jKn '7^ niD ?n:i u-f^ 
Itj^M pnpin nniD'' nyn^ Dy in^i nn d-'^d i^ix 1^ myt> d-'^jij-'I 

nn^nn ?y unnn^ nw t^^tj^ hm iy .'^nnDnn imnn nnTH"? di? 

,''yn^^ in ,nipm i^«d didip^ in d-'^dh n^^n DnsDn ^di .nnb^ 

..J ni^^niD'' Q^^D ni^D t^^nn ^1^ nyn*' 1^ ^di^ nn D'''7D 

Dnp''t^ Di^B Dn^D i^m^ p^^ .n'?i^n nnptya r\^^x\ d^pdj «^ 

nn^D p-Dvn ^D n^^ i^?^^ ,i^p t^tn nat^i hp^sdd nyn^ 1^ niJp? 
^:Dn lunn ^"^yi Dnniyn n^« ?y im ;nnnyn nyijnn •'^hjd ^y -11:1 

"DnnixDn naon ti^,, ti^^nn noiyn nyin i« ,it njinm "'^^'2.'^r\ ii-^nn 

nni^f Dy inn nmiD^n niniyn d^^dh ^d n^ ^^ddh isd ,nt:3 isd 
Ts^yrrsrs r\rr\^r\ ^an ujitij^? n-'^nr)? nnno n^in it^n^ ,niJit^n p^^n 



-■ D 



^r npDsn nn« ?ii^2 ip2^ ,nnyn iijn^ iifej^pn n«^ nnD di« 

nnn innsi 1^^r^ inm niej^nnn nit^-'Si^n dipj)?*; ''DniyD nsip^, idj 

*nivj?itDn nnn nn^'n ii^nn hdk^d nr:3iv*'p n^^ iy^:in r\:i^ nii^n^n 
•ivap ,i^inn D^i^n \)m) ninn^nn^ iinr) >i^n^^"n^ niDi;?^ x^n niniy 
n^DJji nniD'' npnn •'^d ,in6j^ idd idik i^:3pi inn nwinn n^town "pv 
jiiD^&^^n nniD'' nDsno q^i^ n^n inn^n tDtn .ron id pnn n« nn^ 
1pm ni5^ .n"*:^ nr^i^p^ nny nnx jnr:iivpD .ni^yinn nnn ?i^' nunn 
,niJ3''n:i ,n^iDn n^Dti^D : ])n ,n^^ti^ "'jd^ niD'^p rn^ niD^E^n iniu^i 
D-'D^HDn ''niD iD'i^Dni^ anyi^ nijrD:^ nsi D''^D«Dn :?d .D^'t^jyi d"'ji^^? 
jHH^in^ nis^? niJi^nD iDinD .innn i^yi^ di/d^ ni^nn ii:in niD^tJ^i 
.^nipD^i i^^^ n?ni n^D ^y niypn n^^ iiJinn di^dd? D^^in^n iddh 
DH nipn^ iDJis^ ,n^::i^ iDon-^nn nninn nijnn niD"'^ ''s^inD 
mi ''^nD ,DDii rT'^n^n dnniy Di^^na ni^5i^:3 ,D^iyn jhidis^ o:no 
DniDH ''niD i^-'nnn Dnr nnipDD D^^e^5^ dipdi ,ni i^ds *nua^ ih^ 
5'«ii5^'' nipDD D^nivn Q''nipD ninin ''Dny 2V0 onifej^ nmn '':11m 

njui Dyn r)'?n iinn h^d? ^'jsnn ^y^ ni^nn n^pan^i ,nn niiys 
,iipDn ^^ ii8i^? n^npn nrT»n ninr):ii;5^ n^D^ D-'DiinDn nni^n .n'^ny 
iDvnn^ r)in"'^m Dnnnn ty1^?n-''^1n1 nnyn niJjnn nn^ir):^ nipDynn 
nn^i^'ini nsDn-n^nfi^ 1^5 oi^riEs .d'':i^i ni«» i^^n n^i^n ni^risM 
t]W lun ni:)mtn^ ny'':2nn n« DDina i^^di nt n^ n? d^'d^^i^d im 
nya^n hn n^nDn n^n u'^^'^n idd dd^id nn'^ti «? ^d-idd n^^ ?3? 

.C'nnn"n) iDDn-iT'i') n^sn 
.ni'::Dni nnn ^JT'sn min pD niD''p i^n di^i ^ine^ nnipj 
♦^^Di ??D D-'p n^'H «^ n?«n D-'Dinnn pn 1:^ ij^tD''n m^^n "Dinn"n 
o:jd: ni p«B^„ Dtn^nn nuni nsDn-n^n pa DOjnDn iD^pn^ ^^fmD^ 
r\mo2 iri^n npniD^n .riD'^pn ii:inn mit^"? rv'\''\'? nn^n ''"'Dijn idid^ 

— ^3 — 



^15^ "mnnxn n^on,, •'B^ omn: lao-^ni Dnsan Q^:inn Qmo? m'? 

5>«ne''»-n«i Ti^nn '»ivyo nny it nysin ^y ."^n «in n^^ nmon 
i«t5^n pa noyi ^^^le^n lunn nn^ini nntpD n«np^ on^nn'Tini 
ninriEjnn '?v loy «^ ii«jn n^iyne^ dj^d .nniy np^^ii^ms ?t^ hdvp ^y 
no-'D itj^^jjnn «^ id ,i"^fin nn«K> nDipnnD ?«^i5^n ididh nnin 
nn niD^ n'^^Hi Di? .nnnyn np^:imai D^'umiDn onnyn n£3Dn-"»ni. 
H'tntj' urnn n« oa «?« ^?^?trn n« pi «? lojno ipia t^inn iDon 
aiDH n« pn «^ Dnt nnipDD i^ip nt noiy^ .tti'^n iriQD nui q^p 
13SD ,nt iwi n«np^ ninn^nm npi^n hid >iDajni rin n« d:i «^k 
nn-nmn DDin? ly^ni "Its^nn nt n«n„ roiD^i initj^ipi i^>n n« di 
nnipD n^D ij^ niyn^ "ni^^miD,, lun-niD^tj^ /'ntj^na ^yi diip,, ^y 
np^5i5nD:3 iidj qipd ne^an "m^^ts^n,, no^tj^ *p''nyn niyn lunn 
^Hti^„ i« "1:32 i^^e^'' o n'^ni,, ^Dion i^« D^^pnj nninri ii:d »nniyn 
.niisi^nn D5 on-'-^y n^n: in nnxi ni^K^ DniiyD u^x-'n:? /'ii^n i^k 
nD3i pp-'^iD nD2„ :nan ,nnit5^ni ni^Kt^ nnivn iiD^ni nD«:i niin 
nicj^ain aie^n dipd /'nmyn ynt^ n« p^ip "'Hd-'^d,, /'t^p-'^iD p« 
/'nuifij'ni ni^«5i^n,, D-'mn ^^?«1 "D'':ixan nuitj^n,, iiD^nn ^ddh ?^« 
nD"*^ ^6j? nniD'^n .n^^tJ^ nn^ pn ntJ^niJ n'^yintj^ un-'Din^ ^^n nt ^3. 
mi -inx pJiyn inna *nn^ nnnyn np^'^mai o'^^pn:: ux "Dp5>aDipn>, 
ini^^n pjy^ V^vo„ miiii DVDDvn nt ^jt^ pidd ,nfo niinn ^ni 
Dmin m?«nnnn:j''«n no^e^n ik pd^i n^^nn nniD'' d:i /'pjy- 
PI iDi« n^n nnni nii'«e^"»n n^De^ n^n '>d'^v niD? *nnnyn npuma:i 
?ni iDvy^ T'jjn ?D iD^ ^iTOn nm nn''^'»n '♦^nn pn /'iiy^,,n n« 
'^^'i^ njia n^n Qnn:j anpnn ixi ,nnnD 5«it^ in«n n-'n n^p ist 
^65^ nntJ^HDn nj^ain n« /idvd^di n^n:iDn ,nni?Dnn r\vo^i:^r]\r]T^'>n 
^p'fV n^n nyi:inn tj^ain .nn-'tj^m iinn noa? jid-'P nn^n «? ^i^jhit 
.nyK^ ^nni ny ^di ni^^^K^i ni^a5 ^^tj^i n-'n T^nn .iiiinn nD-'ts^n ni^n 
n^n «^ 13 ''n''-5»yi ^n^D^rin n« 5»?nD mion n^n nrnpa n^xtj^ niiy 
.inm D^njiD nnnnt;^^ noonibi^n ^yn lunn^ 

,Dnnt5^ ptnn ^^:k iin^ni ,n«n anion i^mnn it n^>:jD n^^inn 
rBK'a^ i^"»nnn ant nnipDo sixe^^ aipnii aony ''i:ik^^ ^h^DjI^ 
nni«n ^pn^ niB^nn lun nn'Tij? n^nni n^« a^DiDna .ijj^tj^ nnipDi 
Dnt^ PI anni^D n^« niic^n mnnn p« /'yaa 5d nxni yn^ t<in„. 

— ID — 



131! ^tj' iiJinn nnoiDn o DK^nn ^ipno ^nxn^J^ ii:inn riDiWD in« 
lijn niw "^"ini^ e^sn^i k^k^^? ,nipn?i pDynn? dwd ninn nnniyn 

HDDi HDD ''Q^D DDi^n^^n H^DD n« iK^n:!n «^ D« n^^t^ni ,Dn3iyn 

w iw DDjjDn-n^n n^ anpiDn ,pm\ n^-'^'pv^ ,ni^iipn DniD 
niD nnnni inynsj^ ni«^;i6j^ ?y hdih di^d nn s^"* n nyain /'D''jpr"n 
Dij^n piDx; nn n«^?D i^id nD''njn ?^ nn^^np&j^ psd p^ .i-riy? tj^in 

Dit^n miD«n n^^ n^'t^n^i yst^n? ,p^yrn^ ^iD^^-DoniDn ,DDT»pQn 

"...Di^i!^ ^«i nunn ^^^ d^jibh n^iyssi nitJ^HD ^p-js^ 
.nnnjj^ nm«nD n^^::i li:inn n^'yn ^^•'n hjik^ ^:d nni^? iid^< 
in«D i^jj^nn •'^jirviD^ pin ^n rr^n^ ^^it^^-n^n nunni^ niDnn id 
nnn ii-3ni nte^^n •'«:n .nniyn n:^''ij:ir\ nopn^ D''^^«in D-'yvDxn 
"nn^ npn ini^Dni ypip? npiDy n^ra^ i^'Ti n^^ mnn^ ^in i^yvn 
.i^iD Dyn ^5J^ nnix/n njnDm ,mm im^iD ,^ki0^^ 
i^ijj^ Dnni HDD inn •'Djhd in'':3rn n hidd? ^"-^d DiDonnn 
riK in,, :yn"'n ntj^Dn .a:!ti^jn ^^n^^^n noiy^ d^^ddd Dn^:i''yn 
niyD ^y n^ ih .d^djhdiI nn nu^D p^'PD nDnt^j i^^d ''nnn^ hdip 
.HDiD^ n:i^^ ^y Dn''yD d''jo"'D nnini nunn^^n D^'j^n nny n 
D^^nnp:^ ^dus^idd -\)m^ nt^'':!ni nniD^n rr'JDn pn id: di nji^ 
y^n ?D msj^DHi ii:jnn n^^^t"'^jrvi? ssin pnn dipd ^di d^i ,n^yii 
HDtj^n n^iyDH-nitJ' o n«i:3 nn — ,in^ ni''DJi iTiun^D "-q^ iminj;^ 
n''i?n ni5^«D mm inv nm^a^ni nni inv «in nnt^iDni rupn m 
-n^iu'D DH^ ,iniDni i^mi ipdii n n^ut^^ n^i^ ^D-ipts^Dn ^D-'jn 
D^'^npD n^u^ ; u ^lya^i iniDipnn:3i pk^dh •'^nn n^t^DH^ : nn^^ ti>a:i 
'^DDVn i£)Dn-n''n ^tj^ i&^Dnn niw *r:Di!^i pe^Dn ''Qii}^? d^^hd lun 
|HD «nt riD^n ly**:!!! hdii ^v^dk^ n!'»«^ njD^^J nny pn nnJDi n^:jnn 
Doiy nt^^i nsD'^ nuiDn nr^K in''nn D^nv .n^s^niD inr «''n nn^Dn 
nn''D3n ^-^D^ryn pnDDni nnnn ,n1•»^f^^ le^n : n^^ ,nijpn? Dnnva 

m''«i5' nan« niaon ni iiy ij^-' ,inini i^^n v^^ ^^p^ ^^^^^ nn-'n^nn 

— 5D — 



n^*^ ntnui nin« nyin i« onin? hiddd tiiiytj^ tj^^ i« ; nm n^if-n 

.n^Din^ ntJ^^D yn;}^' Q^^if'x; 
D^e^ir;i rn ♦iKD Q^'j^yo nuroj itj^yj ••^upn ii:inn nnaoDi 
ie^« nx nip ^riiD >^n ni:)i^DJi nii n^^no nnx ixi a"':n D'''»Dni«^n 

oun 5>e^ aniriD ^d .d^^{^i:j« ?^3 pni D^nny Doiy m nuinn 
iTnyi mm iivd oy ,Dyn ^uj^ nny ay ninitn ^y m-^yD D^ptj^Drr 
,n:3itn ,ni«nsi on q^^^dd pk^d^ n-'^-'y Dnin ninn .d^d^h nnna 
/131 nm^v^ n^ny ^nono^ n:i«T ,mn ^iqo> 
n^tjn nnn"'D ''"«n lyiin pnim «Dfcj^ ,ni^tj^n nin naipn nn^n 
nvn„ ^yD ao^y ^y '^v^^^n^ D"»Tyv nii^inp vn) ,i^im niDnntrriDi 

n« nnDQ n:jnn&5n n»n^Dn mi^n nDn"'« nnn^ ^y n^ntj? mwn d^i« 
n5ia^ n:in nun nm'iD .nr n^^i t^^n ^b^ 'p^ 5'D np^nini niniDn 
^DD''Dn .1^13 oyn ^ni:i^ oo^^inn nn^ m npm^ nD^^'sn nn^ ^iia^i 

../'n5»i:i in3t5^« Q«,, «'»n nyD nninn 
iBon-'Tii 5»Dn D^D^jj ,ynDi m?iD ,^«nt5^^ oy nnip : niyivpD^ 
nn^DD •'D ,«ia^« ,«^a^ «^ .on-'D^nn ivd in pjyii nio"' tai«i 
,ynDn anipni nii ?«na^^^ aninx ^ir^yiDi hjd x^n r\i'?)D'? nyijn 

.«''n^ ^D ntiQiD i^^Qt^ ,ir:i"'yn n^^ii 
mn'»nDi D^^pm ;n^i:!n nJ*'' tn nun Di^unni ,^«16J^'' ''ijnn 
to n^^jm nnnon «^n n:jit5^ nD .nn ''^q:i ^id an^ niDii^n nnn^ 

naan-nm mD?:jn nanvn niinn 
am niiiD niani nia^ nam an a^^niD^^D n^m ^«i6^'' ^^n 
HD^i •'^ii^iD^aa inan i^^^a^ iDi^y? ^aa^ ^i^y t^^nn T':jnn .noiyn ?y 
mniy? n^nni ^nno nt^yj^ nyi;^ nni«i i^manni a^^n a^p^« mi 
i?iin ?t5^ ^'V ^Dtt n«n a>DjjnDn a^yjDJ ,nyiD t^'?^ "^^i^i n niD 
nD:iDn riD^in ^n-jyio «''n minon .an«nin tai«ni aniian no'^K^i 
,niani pnDS i^ nupn^ ,a^"'nn nnniyi n^tj^an ni^man i^jn^ nn? 
.a'''»nn n^^'2 anp-Diai^ ^d ^idii ?iiyD-nnnii nt^'>^2 nit^^no 
am ninnni a'»Dinnn nnnnn? n:i«ii n?« nunpy^ nripy iinn 
inyijDi .a-'jnyiD nn''nQn an''D^:)n^ a-'DiinDn a^y'»att ,Tmr] "p^ iD^iy 
roK'D i^yi .laan nnn aniD^^ ^•'npD |Q?i«-n^i a-^ajnon a>«n 
liOD i« /D^^ia n^i« nr^« "p^ x^'pp'^)^^ intnaa "ana,, tnyion 
mtt^^ian nyae^nn lyi v\yd7 n^p ,a'':iK' a^ont^ a^D^''ti^ iaan-''nsa^ 
to^D i-3J''« D'''»D^^iBn a^'Ditn ai'»p55^ tan'»i jan^ .i^'i-'iin ^y aim ^b^ 

— ID — 



,im« Kin ii^nn atj^ ie^« ni^i«n D^mn n^K •'j'»yn ii^nn Dvy5 n3n:a 
UK m yj^tj^J- n?i5y ,nnifii i^in nKi in:i:3no iMDe^ nniiyn ik 

♦Q'»Ditn ?Di D^iH n^isariD d^dmdd Q^nD^n ^??d ;inD5' nfi^KiJ^n 

''ivnn D^Kn D1DD 1^?1J1 H^in nKn nunn nnDiont^ njDK:j nmj^ 

im^oy ,nKn nny ^vr\T\x:f? •'"kh lyijn nnuriK^ pao ??d pk 
nnyn K-Ti — "»»•»:& x\^v\ ^t^T^^^x\ iino — yp k^? inin^ ,nn «?? 
D>i — rni^r^D^i D^nin I'^e^isn ,nK:i i-^non ^tj^ i-'Dn^^ inio h^dk^h 

*n^yjni D^non iJin:!^-3? 



HD 



D?sm isrssjirssTS is tie 

Dn pyii pi^n Dy .iynyn:}i« yD«npD«D«p lyoDp^'^ni:! ivi pyii n^^ 

lyj-'n Di^ii ,iyDDn pnt^y:; ij^^^^d bpyt yiynjix pa :i:j«3nyDJiK 
-Di^^ D^ftn pyi?''!^ Dii«nBy:i v)\^ tiJ^n oy n« ,t^^''t *iyT n^i« t^^w 
oyi Tn ly^^n oi^ti ,iy!i''n6i^ Di:jn"'riy^D>n Dyn pa yDDDy^o^'Tj 
-yD«ny:i d:i s iin pn^^n tia T-t pi^n p^^ ty^ut^^y^Din p^?^^ QiJn^:^ 
lu Dijtn nyiJiT«:2 rJ«:i D-'nt^ in on^Ti yD^y? n ttj^'-iiv iiq ,Dyii 
?p^v Dy-3i£3 111 ytDtj^iy dj^i — ,ny^:inDti^ oniD psD "pyj«i^«D,, 

/'DD^? yD:jynny:iDMx,, 
p« tTi^^y:iiyi^t< ii<t> opyt v^^v yjj^'n m^ Di^ii ^ly^^n^i^ "'di^d 
-y:i^^« pn p« in D^n jDy^^^p pt< DXDy:i ,ny:}x^-Dyr)« yjyi^''65^n«D 
-yi^it5?-Do«^D„ py3 IV D-jj — ^""V « i^^D D^yDti^y:! ynyo-iy^n lyj 
yDnn"5»D^n p^ D-'i^yo ypnnnn:i pyii,, tm^i t^^^viyi 11^ d^j /'iy:i:jn 
-ns^^a ^•'Dpi^D t^x Dnj^n,, d^ii ,3Jn^?^« p^nt^^i iv n^jij /'Idpxs^^^j^^k 
Dnin « n«D ^ii^^^ny:; lyn y)^^ '?'')) ...ly^yDrss y^^ d''d ,y'?^ AVD)Pv:i 
-Diii'itt t'l^ nyDy?:!ytD":!fc^tD iyi ,i^^^ ^P'tDs^ ^ ly^^iD^rn^ d^i ,p^n 
p^ tj^DjyD Dyi py:in^^a dd^ Dt^in jyo p^yii v^ .p^r^^"'^ lyp^Diro 
pa pmon^^ nyn ,Dn^n mi^p nyn tx^iw r^^^ Dt^n Dt^ nM^^ — in 
D^D iDDJ^ni^s i-'i^ in Dj<in iy^:!jntDti^ — ;''iyn'»Dn^D-t^DjyD Dyn 
nm p^ :'::i^^iy:! ii^^^x^^d^ds P''D nvi„ \v^)) iv iy:jjiiyn^^!:i^ yrn 
ny p«2V:^DM^ ,p''n^a py^nyT'ifij' pi^ 111 « pa aj^D^ni py^K^DjyD 
Z'tDirD vt^^'^v'? n px yiyn nT^i^ p« n-'^y yiy^ ^iii^^dxto n pa ^axif 
/'py:i«i^«D„ IV I'laj^n^ pn p« p''?t< ly^rnDi:^^ t:i2'^^^ti^ nt^ 
.D^^a^yi piti^ 5J<inv pn D^n iy p« ,ynyD v^i pa iin iDt^ny div 
Dn^in^^a t^n px dmn in Dpni p^iv''? >n ni ,^ia v^ ''pv^^i'i^i:)„ 
/'tx^5Jipy^aDJ« nw IV MKi tv:)^''t dj^^i ^ly^Ji^^yr,, d-'d ,in div 
4^i^:j«"'V^5i^« Dyi pa t!^'?V)'\ nyi pt^ pn« t<in n:ji^^ m^-a ly^anDfej^ 
Dyn pa i^^jyD^yn^^n ya^tD y:jMt^^ p« 'ina t^ iyD:jn« in m^^? iy 
,Dy:3yi''innyi nvi d^d in tD$i^''D yt^D^'Dna o^i i«ii ^notj^j DJK^D:jyD 
D^B«v py^ Di<ti ti« py^c^DjyD Qyi d^d in D^a^^^n ye^nm 0^1 ikii 

— ID — 



t**.!* p« wmn vm'fBmnii yj-'it^ ^^'•i^ dktdkii «?« Di^n d«ii ,ny 
«53^"'?a ,iy33n«am ypnnjjiK^ p« yp''^"'n:! y:5^n« v^^d ii^^'pvs^^^ 
.t)^''p:jD''iiDi« nnjj^^n p« DJiyn n Dn'»ayv p« iyDaK;nKD 8 I'^'^t^itt^ 
,nwni*D » oysy 'iv^'i^ pnDy:iDn« n'-o pyii ny^:inDi^ d^d tv^^tii? 
pn Djnp pn oi^i i«ii ,D?yii ^ytynyoD^D pn iyDypKrny?D^''nDi« 
nvi I1SD nyp'»DDyD t^t^ d^id pa idj^^ lyi i«ii ,dipdi« p« pnnonH 
pK t^« iJi^i pK ^J^<D6^^1^f ny^KDii^j 8 Dnyii py:ifi? ikii ,p^^« omd 

...IKiKS in« ^mvKi lyn D^D nyi 



nyi pD i^^^yoyn id » 1^? ^D''^t5^ lyn i^i vh "pyjj«i^«D„ p« 
'mi«DiK tx^iD Dt^ii ,ti5^''jyDyi — ,iyny?iJiK y^Ksy nyc^^:3XiD ivmv"? 
vp'^im^ v^V"^ — •lyi^'ii *?^i^n DifT iDyna ti« hd Dyi iP^r>3 ly^nyn 
lyDDiiy v'^p :iyiiDJT^? pn p« ny^:inbt^ to^n ^n !:i'»ix DJ^it ^Dy^fc^ns 
^n m e^D ,DtM?nD:i8 t3'»ni •'im in pw d>k •'n ]n'^'»^ AV^)w:i d^^:i 
pu^ {y^s^niv Di^i p« jDDi^iDDifi:) dj^i i^-'Q^ t« jDJiyDxiJia yD«D 
ti^^DDns •'Ux mj pn iif D^K lyyr nii'»D ynyn pa D^^p^DDn nyn 

Distil ,yDKD lyi pa yv«:):inyi y^y^iyn^itj^ n ,ny:i''''tDK^ 8 ,DDyj 
Di^i ni^^'iHa,, pitj^ Dj^n Dt^ii ^riD-'ntj' nyn ii: n m^a tJ^D ?k .DO'-ni 
Qyi i^nn ni iyiiyrptj^«» jan^ iDnu^ii pa inya |Dvy^ pa -ii^iiv:^ 
nKB D^fyt p« DiJ^ Q11? Dn''tDt5^y:}iv ''ii i^i dd"'''?! p« /'^«i:i ip^^ij^^^^ 
nynni^ pn^ny:? nyD^ni D:i^nD p^ ; d"'1d ja*''}^ \mm) yDiDK^ Di^i 
Di^ii ^ly^^ipnyi^ij'iyn ytDD:)'»''Dy^ n px Q^n^y yDDDy?:i^'r5'3i»ii< n^ 
?D^in«a jM^^n oy ^w^'^'? ivo }yii i5''a« ,nyir^:i Di^n dj^i p«d 
? tyomiv KJitj^ |b^D in iy»''a tto''D pyiiK d^j fyo dtj^? Dj^inxa 
^••iK IDnyv ,ajny:3nyn nyn pa tn^n ,di?''« i^j Dnyii ly^riDK' 
DK^nyi!^ ^^niyn iyaD:3y i8 t^it pi?^ in ly^nn:! q'»o iy?ny:i'»« lyp^Dsj^ 
^►•'ni ,ian5 pi^^nyi d-'j dj^h ^:dk^ lyD^^^p lyi t« . ,iy^;!>iD^ d^^? 
DiDynix in Dr? d^'Id iyi \)^ \m'\o^'\t!^ y^« iy:i''n Dn«a^")«a,, 
pa n'*''*i'3''^^ ^^^ 1''^ tDt^^ iy lynj!^ /'D^^n nyn p« in •'•'n ni m^-'^yv 
-^Dr iv^'^^'pp lyT ni jyry:) li^i pi^sn yiyn^^? p« iy .i^-^aH p^^x in 
n p8 iyDy5>« lu^a la^^^y^ «'» di^"'d 1ytD^^y? yD^o nyn p^ t^i^ nriy 
ni^^ p« DJ^ii n^'^sii' «^^ ^'^ lany:! Dysy,, toj^n d>« nvi^)) ,pnx 
-nyD'^ni Dyi i'''»?3 ny^^nD^ lynnyi ddkd /'ly^iijyDtj^i^a tyiiy:i d"'^ 

— TD — 



\VKi r» ,p^^« in li^Q pn w miD in DDyti^„ iro t8 ,i^aDMi« tP'^ -= 
Qn« :iJK? -"n^ in {^d d^iid ; ^11:1 tt^^» tDDXDy^.m^cj^ :i^«? pit5^ t:5i#n 
ypnjyjj^D n r^n ,fyiiyjKT"»Dn«s ipnriDp:: px ta^t^ .in tx^'iix^t^^'i QX^*^ • 
pni!^ DDnpnxa iyr^« nnr p« td Diyii ts^o y:y:i^^^< n p« D^'Dt^^ 

DI^BtJ^ tJ^D tyil ,^1U {D^D Dl^tJ^ ly^-DDt^D D^III^^Q ,1^1: pX 

:nyD''nT D^''^vnn iv^:inDK^ p« ?DnD pd ?r^Q n in lyi'^x tMtJ^ 

pH p^^pyii^ r?« 'P^ pfeHTMiDtiJ' 8 n^'''i?iv:i^ nn m d^d y^yi 
ly^n py? tJ^^'ii'^ t-'i^ pr:jyn lyoya y^iD d^d 1y:l^?^ ^ oyni^ii ,tyiD«^a 
te^i^?y;iDM^^ D^n nyn pt^ p'>'?2 'ivt:i'?^)t:iV)i « t^^^n ,{i^DK^t^»i^T p^ ny:it<5^ 
:y:i«nQ iyi d^d D^^py:isi^ d^^^ m^^ iv^^vov ])^ y^'ynyiiJi^ djs^i 
DnD iyi D--:] ij<n oy n^^ i^a^^ "?iyDn i^^i^ p'i'K r*i^ itDD^^^n, 
n >"»t) 8 ti-'^^pD^i^ fi^n ^n ]V^ ^;'ii„ it^a« ,i{j^d« p^^ ?is^:j 
(iviyi DDyi inb^ DJ<t.n iy) did dj^h ly^rnDti^ tix ../'?ynyD^<iiK^ 
iD^'itDyiisi^ p'»n''''x tD^n Di^ii ,^n:i«n « '\J.v\v:i^)w n,, :py;ii^iv 
"...t^ipDiD ytii^n^'' yDDp-'DDyD n p« t^nrDDna Dyi 
iy D^ii ,Da'';! y^ypys d^i trsn lyouy:) ny^riDSi^ dj^ih lyDyai^' 
■i^^on^^ Dyn iin„ p:j«iy:i t^^'D t:!^nDy:iDn« n^"? nwm in ^n m^ 
,ty:jisy:i d-'J lyiJ^ oy Di<in pi< /'Djjyn yny^n pd d^d tP^^i^i^ » tT^» 
D''« vi^ nyD^ni!^ ny^yto^^sw^B^^ lyi in to^n ,iy ^^^''^lyi J^'i 
Dj^y i«a Di^D ty^ ?iyj^''^ oni-iD ,vi^ d^ii„ rD"'^ d-'d t^"'n \vo)2v^ 
in ^^t tJ^D nD ,iyr^Di^ lynjn^i ^ ^^ii?^ pn^^D^ idd^^ii qipdi^^ 
pi6^ Dj^in ny^riD!^^ m ''?i''^ iid jt'^ P^ IJ^^^^'^ p^^n^Q pn pi« 
' -y^D^'ii^.fi^ PK :ij^:i:3yp:)i?^iy:! ipn:yD!^n^yt„ Dyi p^^^ib^D Dyi 1^:1 

/'^nin';y:i Dyr''Dy5?« fto^D n^iiy:; t:i^'>f:^ 
tyDipy:i ^31:1 lyD^ni^? ly^y^^^st^^y^sj^ lyi ^^d^ d^:j ?^^^ lynj^ 
tD-'D pb^D 1^? Di^5^ t^ni tpn^yi Dyi ps nyD^yDt^y:iiyDJi^ t» ni 
Di^ 1''i« tx ,r^i^ Dpyny^Bi^i ^•'in-Dyp^jj ''n^' 6^n iy?:!nD^ ...??ii5 
^^2 Dii<n PD pitj^ ^ni pb^ ^p:jni ^$ p^^ pn^j; in dd^^'pcj^ y:!«iD n 

.pnpDMn^^ 



DM11 ,P"'J«D n ,p''Ji^3 t^i^ y•'^?^^J:lnyn pa lytDoyntj^ yiy^ir"' n 
,vi^i^r\ nyn^ni ^ p« n D^n:ji^in«D p« yD^^D n D1y:l''1t^y^? n lyi^ 
^ni^D px :iJi:!yii«n pa iia^j^ lynniDy yo^D nyi p^^ b^. d^d n lynj^s 
e^Dt5^«D«T pi< DD«j nyD^y^ lyi p« ty^ ^i^n dj^ .d^*'? px n d?i:i«ii 

— HD — 



-ij?aj''S Di''Dn^Q ,Dy:jnDD •'ii tx^^^^^x/:! t^tD ?•»« ^ipbyse^ i^ijj^d p^ ,djs 
p« pyii IX m"'Dy:! — i^tD''iH''t}DN^ dw tax^y;! D^tDi^ny:! ii« ly^n 
pEj t^i^n Di^ay:i Dnyii jyD jyii n« ♦pyj^^i'^^^D t^ia nvDxp-r^?:! n 
n ^>i« "^Jijysj^n,, 1yp*'^?:J•»•'« m pa p« p^j^s pa \)i< v'^i^^^'m 
T'^?^ biyii }yo p« pya^^^'^D t''^ I^ ^ddip ty» t^ t^'k /'yiyD^ni^,, 
n ai^ Dn'»'»^p tytD pni^^ii /'ivr^'j,, iy?oi:i p^^i^n p« Di^ay:ij''n^ 
-«'''j?«i"'K lyDi^ii IV ,DD''ni lyii T^H — iyD«p-t»:i nyi i^^ ytDD^Ds^^^n 
.ty»iP nsyn IJ^J ty^^^P Iti^^tDJiyD D''''p"'t:D^>:!D''''^:! iy?K*j* 
ny^nn^:iDit< ?^dd Diy^:inDK^ p''Daxnn«ii nr^^ d:i:)''^p lynnyi 
-.D.D v'DV'ppV'iti^ n tyii ,pyji«n^«D p« t3D^^:3 lybtj^iy lyi tis i^^i 
p^^ tJi'DJiyD p''^ p^i^i p« nyD^?j'»a iyi p« jp'^t^^ iaii«iiDn« 
-tD''^ ,:i:ii:!yii^n disj^ t^ ^^i^^d^ i^^ p^**?! ypny:2''« y^^ p^^ ,nviiiK 

diiDt;j^a''i«"tD^D ^n^ p''^ya n^j \2^mvf:i vp'^i^i n ly^'-n D''iiy:i 
y-ipn Jy''^? p"»D^^ri ny^n iv i^^an inayip-n^nD n lyn^ .t'i^ 
-:iyna^ lyi^^^an^'p!^ lyi pa ly^yp^ni yb^-'ii n pa i«iivy:!ny ty^^iKH 
^T'liK in lai^ii yD^a^-iii^iKa n lyii .yv^j^nyi p^ p-'^na ,d''^p''d 

jitp _ -ly tD^i^? -— \vw^ Di^'»j t-'H'D,, tntH ^Jiii-j-Ji^iyi n ly^^nbs^ 
ti« p^^t^y^ D''^^^ yiy^^y^ ^ pyii dj^ii j^Djyo .ny^-riDp^ nyt^i^n 
pK nn^^i D^'D ni^^tD^y n r^ ^ d^ih in p^ lyoyi^ii ,Dpu''''ay:j 
,y:y )'^ r\H^p pa ^i^?^ « DyiiDS^^a^'iSf^ pD ^t^ ps?^ itj^a^ t::}:i^yt) ...p^a 

../'^na ni^^ ti^^^P D^ii 
-f^^ n p^ pn^ >2)'?*i)'?B *»•>? p''nD .d.d n t^^ii ,i'p'^2 mi t^'^ 
n p^ 0..m« D^at^ ^ ib^a p^iiy^iDni^ yi m m^ lyDyai:^) \ivdhp 
pa i)B^ iviv^ n''^i^s ,-3:i^a''''iivi^a iv^iiv'? lyn p^ ,yDy^p''^-3DiH 
ry:iiy ;di^ 1» lyi'^K 11^ ,n:^D^iKa \t^^)iv:i na p« to-'-'pDy^^DjyD 
D''n:!,, -31^-DyDb^ tb^yj d^-*! ty^ v^ pmi^ ^ p« lyn^ v^^^a k ps^ 
"Di« p^ p^D nnn r?^? ^jd^^'dwj''''^ ly^^ni^:! ^iw^ivd^'I^^ onv"? 

y^^jK^^^i''^ D^n nn^^«JX''i^^i t^j^^ Dyn dj^ pa t«p jyo ?k 
-nfc^nina n iv m) ayi nyn^ .nyiyiy D-'^D&j^'i^a pyD:jn« tJ?:jn pa 
iy?:inDK^ D^n po-'Db iyDn''i^''?aD«p Djt^D^iyD Dyi tia |Djnnt<? v^v:)i 
D^^a ^ D'JD t^r^K^^s Dy Dj^n ny /'py:i«i^xD,, p« }dd^i^«i 

-— D3 — 






|f>'»ii iv — "pyj«n^«D„ IV i^a^-^n^ V'^i p« Di^ni^ ny ni ,!yiiy:i 
pyii ''11 "»n pyii p^nt^ ,yDj;'7t5^tD:jyD d^i D-ttrnp ynytiJi«„ p« 
,p^ijsa 8 jiD ^^;in«D„ ayi \vm iv /'lij^-'^^a d-^d n« tDi^^ to^D itrtDiyo 
p« nn DJ^n iy?:inDK^ /'nD^nti^ lyn iv ty;ia«;iy:i ityt:i:iyD ni t^« di^ii 
\)^ n^n n« iin T''iiyi ipni^n oyn iv •'nDy:i p^«ny:i ''pyj«i^«D„ 
n ''•'a ,iif tpmyi''«:5ypD:3« d^u y5'«j«"'V«i''« dj^i pnjnyi^^^ i^"»a« 
nyi |fiiy:j tt^nj^i im^ iy D^n ,Diy;»nt-Di?n p^^ iddh^d ^Diyniyo 
-•vyBD Dyi .D.D Dyi p« Dt^^j DDU ly^'riDK^' .py'i'tytDJjjD Di^i ip>y 
K p« nyniyD « p« ddhxd « d"'^ p« tav^ iy pyiiyo i^^^^D^n }t5^'»a 
p« Dp''nM^a«i Mt^ ,D!^m p« Dyt ly^iinDti^ .r^« fis iy'»'"is Di?5iyjy:iyi 
jyjn-Di^n p^DSKt 8 Ml ,t:^^n DyDD^D ya^nynnyD n ni ,pnj:i''^vnyn''« 
-n^no p« Dy^vx:) ,DyD«n y^K pa D>it5^ py^tj^DjyD Dyi nn iv p'»ivy;i 
ny^i''D8: ^nyi inx }DniiiD''i« yti^n^'' ,Dn« tJ^nyji ;yrn dj^ii ,Dy^v 
ni^n 8 ^-^M^ A^v"? P8 ni DPJ1B ,ny?:inDti^ •'^n ^Dyn inn Diyii 
Di^n DJ^ii ,DD^^D-'•v«i lyi pa I'pw n, d"*:) — Dnyj"'Dy:i d^-jj 
n py^ pn Di''Qy:!Din p« DDnntoyji!^ t^^nyniyo-D^^p ''ir^ 
nn"»^«n8Dyi p« nn«i:!yn ,iy:i:jyiiDix pa nyDO^D yp'^^inii 
nyv^85 nyi pa i^iti' n d^j int< ,tc^D:yD ypn^itJ^Di^ ty^^''^''^^ 
n^a T»i« toaj^ P8 pnj;i^"'iifej^-^"'DK^ n^'J^ n^s ^^^^^ ny^^ti^D^n 
-i8-5JiDHnD'»i« iyDy^^DjyDDi« lyn p« D^?8ir^D n ta^ynD^o 
pn 8 T''^^ Dtn8D tDiyny:iDi« nvi iv 5j«5iv nyi — d^:i lyo .Dyn 
tD"'D tyD«Ti^? "py:i8'T'«o„ in d^i 5T'1« Dn^-^n di^i p« .lyDy^tij^DJjyD 

.T^n lyD-jn:! 8 ^M8 hhd 
Diyi5>'»B^ 4811^8 Din Dyn ,py:)8n''8D p8 Diynnyio n pa Dy:)^''8 

: nT8 iy?:)nDii5' 
yjy^8Dt5^ yj"»n n^a *inya 8 mi pnxDtJ^ p8 pnn iyiiy-3 r^8 ny„ 
t:i^r] Dyj^''8 d"*:) nyDDD5'y-p8^n nyi i^''a8,DnyD"'vy:i y^8 p^n Dya8^ 
lyDi^ i8aiyn ,1yD^?:J^a ivi p8 iy:ijV^ n Dp8ny:ia5^ Dya8^ vn'^'^i d^d iy 
D^ii ty^m D"»j t^8 P8n8i p8 p8 D8T :iijyj jyiiy:! fx t8ir8 lyii 
D^iy l^?J8:l tK^Miv iiv lyi ^"»18 }vyt in t:i^nv:i n>^ iy D^n ,ij<id ))i 
.iJ8^Dii p8 p'«^niayi iy65^"'DD''5'8''VJ^D iyi pa nr^yD i?"'''Viyi p8 
P8 iv^v'?^ ]'DV'?'-\V'i'-\Vt:> nvi \v:iVPivi iv tyiiy:; ta^^: d^8 p8 ?^8'd 



yyt t^^« D^D D''« ^pv'^i^D ly^iy^tj' t^n^^ dw ddxjixd ty:i:3^^3y:iiv iy 
1 n ,\M ly^^Djj^n n,, :D^nny:i ntK d^« ti« p^v y^y^Dy Dp«rry:iDn« 
,nrnin ,n ,iyni^ ,nypny^^t^ p^p dk'u i^Qiyn n^i^ pn ^^t^^tj' i^t^ \v^^ 
D:iijpy:i D^n iy ,./'?iDD3J^^t^ ye^tDi^n i«d ,''n ni y'>'?:\ t' 8 ddu 
Di?n D''^^ •'u t^j'xiiDin^ lyDyj n« ts«D in pip » t^^^ts^ It^^^ ph 
yj-'n I?•''»^f1y^ jd-jd p« D:iypy3 ny Di^n ,iyn^ii ,D1yp1^^Q ;di^3 
/'nn-'Vi nyn?*'ii « d^d syp n lyn''^ tP^^n ]2^^r]:^ nvt^yo 

-»i«„ Dyn ,«£jxp lyjMi t^iD^oybyi Qyn pa :!jnyi?*'6j» n lyni^ 
/'D'-JB ta^i^ y^yD''''DE^ \i'?'^D pn-o^ }D''D 5:3P Qyj''''5J^ iy^Dj^^iiy:siyD 
p£5 pyjjxi^xD p« pj^iw D:D^<i3y:inynn« vi^ Don^D lypn^i in 
Di^^si^i^a Ww:^ v^ iy i«ii ,iji^?^D''n pb^ iy3«^-y*'*i^«iDjy^jj^p ^ 
pj^iw i^b^n iy r''^ ^pyjKi-'b^D p« ,^i nyDyini^^a lyK^^D-i^j^s ist ^11 
ly^riDr p^ T«^S) iQ''iH ly^nyiiyD y^i< pa lyi^aj^t^ann iyi 

: D^-'^^iyi 

t:i''<'i2 in DJiy^a iy .D?yD^y:!:inaiv d^'-j *d^&^ dj^h id^^d d^^?:! 
yrn t:i'<f:i ti^^^n }Di«iy:iD"'ib^ on*''' « tyDyjj^^i D^>n ty^D'^^Dti^yi^ 
-D-iiH Q''^ in D:!y^a n«jn yDy^Dj''niy:iDi« t« .lyrira-iy^i-'a y:i:3«5 
IE5^Dyiip:3''n^ D:5y?a iy lyii ^d'-^is py?t^i"'n"'^SDiv ,ti^^r ts^^t^ pu 
.pnn DyDSj^ Doyjy^ pi^ lya^^D^j' pt^ iya''^b^ r?^ Djyn yoMU yj-'n 
■■iy:!:''a yj^n Dpniyjj^n« lyo r?« iy Di<in ,pnjy*iD Di^uii^:i ni p^-^ii 
"^ya^ pj^^^DS^ ^ pnjf^^iyn''^ ,iyTDai^ DDy:)y^ p^ |y:!JHiiv vp'>^ 
^^t py?-pn:y^:!j«i ^D^n vmv"? m^ P^J^*!"^ 1^^^ ,n^5^n p^ v^vo 
ty:ib^Di^y^ ^••niyi t^n iy ,.jyiiD''i« ip''ija^''a-pnjy*'ni^ ^ pn in 
IptD^ DJjnip Dyi pa ddip d^ii ,11^5^^ n^'' Da«Dy:!a''i^ DDJiy p^ 
fia nb^:))i r^i^i dj^h iy ^1^^ ,p^ii tojypy:; ^^^2 !p^do''^p t^D^n .in 
^1 DiniD^ iy iyi}^* ,ii^d tyD^r:i:jb^^ D''^n yji p^ dij^d lyiy^ 
iyi pa D^na^n a^i^^i^a pip \^^i iy t:i^r\ ?^Dr^« D6^'':i ...d^i^ ovbv 
,m''inyDn^ "-oiyi p^ Dai^ n lyDytDnrn^ pi<i?y:i d-i^ ,5jnyD^?p:3''''« 
t^'^o aj<ii^ PK ^''iiK in \T'^r\ ,|i'':i^yi ^D^yo p« onn-i^^ v"?^ nt^ ni 
...py^ ypn:yDb^iDt^':j''nb^ d^^i pniv ti^sti^iyi lis i-'na lyDiDs^ iyi 
— iyD''ni pb^ DyD « d^d Ds«3y:!^i<t lyi^ii D>b5 iy D^n lyDyai^ pk 
p^^i:y^ ^ Ditny^iyi^i^ DiixyD Dyi iy D^n ^j^DDa^ *.4P''t5J^ ap^^^ 
Di^ii ,?j^D yD^'^^vy:! n ...d^id dii^ Dp^'Dtj^iyi dy:!^ DJs^n iy v:x ,^i^D 
,Dyni« pn "in b^a«p ly^ni oyi pniiyDni^ iv |yDipy:iD"'i« t'^x i-'o 

— N? — 



nyoKii D>D D«fi yonn:! 8 iyj«DB^y:i ?•>« v^vt:i^^m:i'ii^ iyi ^q^^ 
TO sijp iD^D D-j^ ipyto6J'jj''n« n« te^DjyD s ji^d a«:D 8 ny D:iy^a 
ttD?Kny:i ny oj^n tDjyn vp'^t:i:ivti yj^n d-jd .nyoi^ii p^^ ti^^n pyn^K 
Dt^n DnTny;inyn''« d^« d'»d n« ^^d^^bb^ it$ "!ii d-'D n ••n pnp nyi 
py^ts^DjyD nvi n^B^ jd"»d top^iipy: in Dijn iy .^^d yiyiyo ypu^yt 

.♦.Djyn yiiy:;''"'^^ n p« ^3x^-nD>Da 
•DUB pnjyJ^D^^DtJ' pnjyDK^ n« i^-'d pn toy-jn^a dk^u typ i^«,, 
-3n?y:iDn« v^'^'^i \2^n — iij^d tt^-'D p« — oyo p« piyii ^""^^ i^^b« 
pnjyD^ bjjn ns-sn-nni^D pn ^n^^:! P^yt oyi t^a^nv^ pM« yjyD 
D^jjiii i:i''p 8 ^11 DPJ1B ...iyp'>:i''>a 8 pa nn^vi n Dp''D?yiiy:!iyn^« 
D^jjiii n« ^»^n Diif ty:i^«^^y^ i^ in D^'»pDy?:jyD n DKny:i :iji^^i?a 
n pD nyjj''^^ }yiiy:i !•»« oi^i ..♦pyoK^ 8 t^i^^y^D^i« pnj^^st?^ in 
D'»ni^ pip DK^u ^^nnyn ""n i8a p:j8iy: p8 ni^n'D dj^h ^a-'DnyiiyD 
nyp ii^j n8Dnyi ty^''^t dj^ii ^Diya^DJi' yp^^nn:! ...Diys'^tDty ni Dn^ii 
^t^j^s pip pnm v'^VM^n v'^p ^^d^'^'^p oyii yD^yr^ ^■'^ ^^ni ,iy^pyi«^ 

,«D8P nyjni Dyi pa i:?u y^^:l8:l d^i Dti^-'j i^j t^8 Di^n lyij^ 
iy:iij t^8 Dy ,Dip«B-DiP8n 8 ''ii nyii# ,ynytDD''D 8 ni iy:ij^?p :iyD oy 
n iytDJi8 pD pn^an? Di^n iy?:inDt^ lyii ,5»j^dj^^u< .dp^b 8 tyiiy^ 
D''8 pnii^ {yoipy^ du fx p8 iiti^ 8 n^^^'^^a i<Bw iy:ni pa ay^p 
jyDipy:i t^8 oy oj^inxa p8 ryty-^ t>4i Dnyii^ay:i dj^h dj^i ni ,|Dyn 
:yK^i5>nyDD^i« Di^i t^TDxa tT**^ t'i^''ii^ tDj^n ^pyi'i 1^ ty:!:8ny:jan« 
d^'»p^d?'':d^''^:i ^y?ia p8 Dt^n iy pk P8i8n p8 py?y:i r^« ny?:!nDK^ 
ID^D 8aKp lyjni nyn iyDipy:iii^ d''8 iv r^« t8i .i:^^)^:^ pMt< Dixiiy:; 
|pn:jr? ayi i!^ pnyiu n8:i pMny:iai^i8 in Di^n ,Dj«n nyi p8 ii^ 
v:}'''^^ ,p^«i:2 pa nn nyi Di^afc5^y:i in m^ ^^i» pn pa ,ny^:)nD6j' 
••'•nnyi Di^n ny p« pnx Diy^iinDK^ p8 Dpipy3J''n« ^•'d pi^n p-'ix 
.T-'K pa •'n t^ni d^ii„ :pni< iy^i8 p« py^iinDti^ Dy^DaytJ^y:ij^n8 
-^jp^ti D^D f^ p8 iiK^ Dyi D^ytD65^y-3pyii8 DJ^n ny "?yi:8!i->^8j n 

.}y:iJ8:iy;iD"»n8 dpd ypn 
t8 t^« ,Diyn^''t5^y:i d''8 Di^n iy^:!pDti^ ni nr8 ,8a8p ^y:3ni lyn 
D65^ij in Di^n ny^iinDti^ .Dy^n^ia yt^u^^^^D-'Da yDy^tj^DjyD p'»Dy:i^8 
«D?yD^y:ipyii8 p-^tDDn lynj^i n dj^h ny ^ay^'i^ia n p'''»? iv iDDi^iDn^a 

— n^ — 



iMjin Dijtii ,?;i:^^ iK^n^^ ipni^-'^n^yiiv j^^d x/DD^si^y-a n Dvy5»ii^ 
.pj^n }y5:j«ny3i3"»i« Di^n ny d^^ii ,Dn p:i«n « «d«p « ix D:3nm in 

W^'^w:^ 1^ si^ nn tD:i^t ly^iinDi;^ nyDiii<nay;i ^''snr^^ m i5''>i3« 
w^:iV ny lyii p^ jjjny^piyi y^y^iij^D^iyD f« d**:) y^^yii e^D^rs 
}i^D ^ D-^D ny^riDtj' Djjyia ,|pyifi^ v'?^ ns y^Dp^nD-'i^^iD n pJ^^^^^ 
jiD l^''^^r1y'^ 1^ pi^ T'i^ nfc^n ny^ d^ii ^d,, ly^^^^iny^ ly^^b^a jid 

*./'?py:iHi^«D 



:d}!J11 a^'''^^ nyp^^i:iyi? n iu Dy-r pH iin dp^di^i jy^ r« px 
lDiyny;?Di« pD lyajinyn^^^ y?''in-Dyp«: d''d Dyiiyp''£)yj:3j^ ty^^'^t 
,fiDi!^ y^y^K^DjjyD ypnjy;i:j^?^i«a-r?« pa pyr'iK^ pi< ^^n:i fivino 
Dyjy''i^n nyii5i^ PS3 ;D''W^^Dy:i p^^ y^^^ib^i^yn ,'?pv ,o'^'>p:'?i^Qv:i 
^D-'iD tiS3 ;syp n nyn^JK pnjiyxii nrn pn^yo^^ D:!jyn dj<:ii ,Dito«a 
l^?n«^ p« p« ni» pi^ \i)^:i:)iV \^ ny^'ii Di^'^n — ton^ p« d-'id 
:yDy?p'»5'5DiH n toii^ iD5'«ny:!a^i^ 1^i D^n ys^t d^ii :y5«i£i n i"'"'?;3i^ 
i!i? DID v^ toij p^yii e^tDfc^D pyjy:i ^^i ^n dj^h dj^ii ? py? D'^'^n 
-Dyn«niynDi« »t« p^ ddj^^ yDy^:!ynDnyiDit^ n i^y:?!^ iyD^''ii i^yii 
tys^^'T lyb^^ii t^yii i!i? :i:}ijyaj^n t^« d"'J lyD^ii i^dj^d ,D^yii lypn 
jpn^ys^ t^^iuD^D b"'-3 p^ n^yii yp^D^inDi^^n yD^^nyi^ n it^Miv 
pyn"'« J^^^^K^ 8 in ty^^n«B jd^d — t^Dy:i oy pi^n yj^^j^**^ ^ii ^it^ 
?n«ii^ pa 1115 iyi pk in iai«iu''nH tt^^» lyij^ n^^^n 
.,p'<t!:i2VP ,m py^iiJ^D^yD p'»^j^^^ Dyi ^^)ivi tD*":! ny^riDtJ^ ^diid 

— ivs^t:^:^^! py?:iyD p^vj^^k Dyi in« 
,5»ani ,t^r«l^l^^ ^n« mypy;i dk^u i^i jyo o^n ^j^d^^p ...i py^,, 
lyrn Dy ...py^ yn^ipyo lyny p« i:!iJ^ni^a p^^ oy tDuy:i yD^^iy:) 
-to^^iiy^ DDJ^n n ]V)) A^vm p^ ins pd :iyD p^ iny^i^ ,idi:3''d tyiw 
:5yD tyj^^^y^ ^J^DDBi:^ DD-^n ;i^''a i^ ly^ di^"'Ji^^ n:3 pyiv?;ii^a 
Dii^iw DD^n p^ Dnn^ yDp^^ny^ \m ipn Dy^y^-^iny:! ^ d-'d yv:iiS^ 
iKSiyi j.p iyi lytoji^ pn d^d Dyi |y:!jyinvi m ^^t ly^yoy m 
DDi^n n p^ tDi:i^D i^b ^ ^n^ ^y^i^ ^ py^y.i x^d.n* in idd^i lyni^* 
ni:D pn ^-^sni ,DyD^ Dyj'^n ^jiiJt^ ^ pK dp^ Dy p^^?:! ?Dni ,Di^S)^iyi 
iy:i^^^ ^ l^^j Dnin p'^n p^^ ...dhd iytDD''''^:iy^Dn^ p-'^ py,i ]vp oy 
"d:!^ip''1ip pb^ nii^?i^"D:iiy^ t^.im d^ii ,itni^n in dj^h :iJ^D-iy:{:iin 
?inK py^ ps iJiKDi^jijjyp jDpiyD^n ds^'-j py^ P^^ ly^tn oy idd^t 



P0 D^i ! py^ D:ijni^nDi^^ — DD«iDy:i iDDJ^tn — ! pj;? .••na lyT 

nyoyij r?x ^op-'j^^sy:! Di^n :ii^d in ij;d dj^ii ^^^ii ,nyii dxdj I'^^i^x' 
{DDiyii^ Dn .DDt<:) m v^ n nyi^ m ps p>^^ dj^i tDPxiiy:!Dn« t-'i^ 
pji^nx;^ lyrn^n m Diyp'-s^i^a p^^ Dtj^^nt^n ,w^m dj^h p^a pD :ij^d 
in Dj^n ynxDj^a pn .Dnin ^p-iDt^ » p;Dip«n idd^ii DDi^r^i t^ 
ni .r^niD^pyii ^tv^'-P lyjiyp pni Dy Doyii 11 mt« ■'I1 ,D^yD6i^yji«a 
nin i^ns lyp^^^iiDix i» d^d pn^y^ lyiJin^^n in m)) pn lyiy^' 
pn p« iBv'pwpv))^ ^1:1 n^» t^n lyjyp itDoyn lyDyat*; .Dnnb^ y?^? 
pn Dyii in Dn^ ,^Dyn pn^Dyin « t^^ix tx^^^s'^iii^ nn Doyii ,^p:"»ii 
•'na it^aiyi Doyii n .jpyiiij^ dk^'^:; in Dyii p"*?! Dioyj^-'p p« ?p:iid 
DD^^ii n D^n iy:)^yii ?i^ix p^^^iyi''^ D:jyn n ,D^a yrn jy^D'^m 
lyii juyn tyna tpnnytr pa tyr-'ny^ yi j^yii y^in iyi^^;i y^x \)^ 
Diyuin ^n« dj^^i^ p^«n » tx'nyi D'''»i tx^^s«va''i« dk^'o ov ?j^r y^^t 
t^K T»ib5i ])^ :iytD pj^iiy:! pn }y:jyp ))i iyD'»''ii ; jny? lyD-'^ii tyjyp 11^ 
pi^ii pa :!ijyn oyi \^ib^ ))^ D"'"»pj:i"'ny:i iyi i'»^^ ,D''^pjD{^iny:i iyi 
lytj^na ^ p« ?n» » iyjyaya''it^ DDyii n fyii ,du''jd lyjy ^MiS 
"4^njf< in r^« ti<tD i«at!j^ ^ in Dyii toai^ ob^iDtj^ 



iy:n t^ia p« t^yii oy ! "pyj^^i-'t^D,, — piyii -\v'?^t:i:iVD ?n>D » 
DpiyDy;)i« in Ds^n ly^jinDi^ oiid djjii ,pyiiv ayi t^J^i toij^ii pa. 
— "DD''^ yDjyiiy;}D^i^^„ ^i^^ivtD n p^n^ ftoyiDiv d-'-'i 
1^ p^ yjytDipy:iDi^? n \)^ p^vii^i^ py^ej^Djyio Dyi |p''?^n )^„ 
:i^?pj^ ly^n [J^^^i^i^dm^s niDtj^:i y^yijiyi^yrpy^ d'''*! lyn p^yn 
"..4t^^^^ y^« pa D-'^^a-'D iyi t''^^ V2 n^m p^^ ini:i pa Dm^^n n pyp-^ 



15 — 



"IKS !i« T^'^ pn^mia t^^^ niD^nyb''^ ypn^ji n '?^m d"":) ,ypnsi^ 

-niD^'is^ t^ D^p-^iiDJ^ D^^ ^1 T^T t^^^n Di^inxD :pi^D i-xJp fi^i nn 
ynyi:}^ p« ^«d nyn v^ mi ni ,iiD^nyD''? y^^n*'^ ypnniDD-ii^^ 
l^j iK'Dfc^ ti« ,nyDyi;i d**:) f^^^ :i:nyp^yai^:i ysi^n^"' n i^^ii ,iyijy? 

.ij^^ Dyi p^^ ni ,iyjy?p 
ttD:i«n:i>D^« ygj^-rT^ ytDis^iy n :y:3yi^^^i«s iki^^sd ty:^n nn-'D 
^iiD^iyD"*? p^ Dp^D-'uy:! D-'j in pj^h dj^ii ,pd Dyn ps tyiiy^ w^'^t 
-iy::i^n5^^ iyi ;y•»^?p^^'^s v^p j<;d^j f^ ,i^d^:i f^ :i:nyi^D n fyii p^* 
p^p ]i^tiV::i v^ ^ysi^T**!?^ pa Diyn:^iiy:iD''i^ D^n d^ii ,DjyDy^y 
p^^y:i ypb^D }di^i pn d^id?^ pMi:i Dyn !y:5^^5y:iD^: — ypnyDK 
"PV'2)0 ,i^j \)H n^j iy:iyDyiD''i^ Dj^py:! d^^ii lyo .iiDb^iyD''^ ^ 
p^^iyi D'^j p^n D^ii .tioyD^Di^ p^ nn^'D ,yii^tDpy^i^ p^ yirtD 
n^j ^''11 y^ .i:i^'? pK i^n iiD^nyD'^^-t^n^"' ^ jid ^iJi^p'-nm^ lyn iv 
Dili p^ yDyns y^^n*''' n *yDyis v^^t'^ n ,DJb0^iy : '^^m \v:^^otji 
ttD^yr D''^ D^n ,iyn^n^ f^n^** p^n Dyi Dp^Di^y^:^ d'': Di^n ypnsK 
p^*n D^*ii ^lyn-'n^ n ps ly^^'Dy D^n .lyDynim^'D d?^ nb^?y:i:i''''^ 
,^p^DiK t^ ,33i^''^viyi 8 .T'? ^ tDp-'ti^y^jj^'n^ p^?yQ1^? ,tx^Jiay:i ^i in 
nyn /LD^^^y.1 \^, — ni:inDn y^K d'-d — tDpmy:!Si^ :i:iid''''^ n D^n 
nnno p''p b^ny:i d-'Jj ^js^dj^'^'P m^ iyn^nsi^-iy:iJHSj^ lys^n''^ ly^^n 
,?^DD Dyn ,''nT«T ayi ty^ny^ a^^ '?^i d^ii tNf"'Dy ,iyt''"'ii:iyii p^p 
"i^D D^n lyn-'nt^ lyn dj^ii ,mi ^"^ ,pj^iy-i Dyi ly^p^nD^^ p^yn 
{i^'':j8D^a»n:! iyi^ p^DyD^D^D ^D^y^-si^ lyiJ^ du lyny:! ?•»« .Dny^Djay 
ID is$ p^n .pj^iiy:! Dnn«:3rx p^ pnii^i^s iv:^^:?^''^ Dy !^^^ '— 
viv'^'^i m'?v^ p« ••nyn-'n^ lis |yny:i i^^^''^ in nyi'^n^-iyjiJi^aji^ 
p«. '•n •'n Dy D^**^ ,pnij^y:i ^^ pt^n ■'n n^i^ p« *tP^yii tt^''^p"'«''''a 
(♦.ly^i^^aia^ "y^j^n^iyD''^,, yD5yt« yp^:j^^« fc^nriDD t^i^^a) ^n^^^ai^ is§ 



••n D^j^ii ^«';n^D « ; Dn«£):Dn p« p{^?y':)D^n^^ Dt^i p^^ ,I^b^:3nim 
yp^D-iu n iVDip^n tt^^i^n ^n — lyoyn p« ,njnD p'^nK' 1^? D:ix;iy;ij^ 
Dnjn;)y:i in jd^j^ii :}«?i«a Dyi Dnn .p-'Dnp p« tJ^:ijn''Mi:3« 

piyii ypnnti^pi^':) lynj^ ,pnyii ym:? 1^:1 p-*? i^-'d^? ,piyii yo-'n:! i^^'p 
.yrn-iy^^^^Sity p^^ yDDJiny — }«i«d «•" pi^ tx^j-^n 
p^ vpi^tii^ Dm p^< niDKiyD"'^ nytj^n^"' iyi pD n-'^n^j^ iyi 
f« Distil ,ty»«i^ P« ,y^y3''n p'>D^n i^a ,p"»?p » d'»d n^tw i:^:^}^^^^ 
/'DrsD i?ij:i n,, : ]ti)^v:i in dj^h y^y^u dj^t ,1896 pH ty^i^t^iyn 
fyiiy;! ?^j< dj^i /pi^ynxij^:) id^t iyj^^« tyiiy:» t^« lyi^ni^ nyn p« 
nj^J' d:i^« Dfc5^nyny5 i8i dj^h Dy dj^ii ,Dnnp nyn tin« y>:iy^y pio « 
,pDJMn 11a DD^^tD|J5^yJ dj^h •'p^?y'^«1J^:j ,^i<aji^ tJ^Do^^tj^n ayi n^^1^f 
.(ny^iys) ''ly^nto,, » jyw:! iy t^^^ j^i ; jnnn » ]V')m p« ny i^^ii 
"lyi r^x HDH^D nyK^nu"65^''^:ijy iyi ixa nip ,d^^v lyn^yr iyi \^^ 
nyn^« yn^D«D » — ''r))-\)iv yp"'K^'''»^a n,, jyDi^j t^-'D v'pv':^'^^ s tyj'»i^ 
n-'-'H nyj^-'^^ tx^iw fx hhd iyi .nj^^^ pi^ j^n lyita i^j^^np p^ny:! « 
G^'^n T» ,Djj^Dnyi "nijnDTnnaD,, pn p« ,j«iDai^n n j .duj^^ji 
pK i^riD laiD 8„ nnrn^:3:i Dj^Ds^^n dm? ,iyiiy:! t^« dj^ii ,pi^niD 
yK^''DDnxDin„ iDDyn nj^'a Dpmy:iaj^ dj^h /'iJ^:ii8t5^t p« tij^^^^nnyn 
D^j T^^^ ij^^ DJ^T /'fej^"»Dnp DiDy p^ p^Hiy lyj-'n,, dj^ii /'iDanti' 
,1922 pi^ ,|^J''^^y'i T'i« lyj^n tP^iiD p^yr Dyi pa 4ny:iy;!:3^ 
yo tD^n "nijnDt,, dpj^iid p« ly^^^n ^ni^^ ybtj^ny n pyii) .niJinDT 
iaD„ : tyj-'tj^iyn t^« 1916 p^ ,(rii«^yir .^ .•» Dj-'na Di^'Di^aj"'^ 
{5>^int)-D?yii ^ni p« ^^:d^5^ ii^-'Iid^? ^ pa fyj^nyny — nuiiDtn 
py^yiDnn^ m toD^anya o'?^'^')iiv .^pnaK p^ ^p'i'iyDi^ ,i>^a^^''v^^ 
mao ,D''Mn '•wd ,yDi:jn ^niom n^i« t'lis ly^^^^ai^a j^Mi^n .n j pa 
^m Jin^in ,ni?"'5y pin ,Diian ,^ajn nn^in ,n^^ •'dipd ,v:i^r\ 
]:iv:\v:^o^)'im m tDprny:; .d^iin^n dnao iiyi ,D''Mn ni«?n ,D"'nD^n 
.6j^T^DD ^ D>D lyn^nt^ « /'tyin ,1916 ,p^Da''''p ,r:J^^Dal^n j ^''•»i 
lb:j«DynyDyx pb^ p^n » d^^^hdj^^ "ni^nDtn-naD,, ivp'^i^i 'lyi 

— 1^ — 



(r^K^inayn p« t^« ?^^d iy:i«pnyD« lyn) t^^'^tD-D^yn yD:itjDnn n pn 

pa ynytjtB,, : irt^? y^y^u p^^P » ty^^'^'^y'i ^^^^ 1921 •'^v p^ 
yo«in^ »n^o i-'i^ D^D ,iJ^?:i «:jj« ps /'ypnD« p« ?*t'^d y^^HD^? ^ 
,1922 pi^ ,nyDysij^ ii^'' « .Diyny-3 b-'^ i"»« tiD tyo Di^n lyo >iy?i'^ 
t» pn D'5j^ty3 D«n dj^i /'y^y^ p« yjn;^,, y^^ys"'! » lyr^iyn vh 
PK y^y^u ypn^^n dj^i ^ii iy» nyn^ ^ynyo nyvj«5 ^ pa n^'»m^ 
ps :i«^«:«D ^ pa Qi^s lyi p« t^'^i^y^ t-^^'ci .ty^'^y^ ^'^ ci^^s^ 
/'l»P'1J^Di^D « vw DS^n D«11 AT^ nv^w'im^B'^'p iD?« «;,, 
^^ix tpip Dj^ii ^iT"* ytDiyai'':iy:i:3''''« n ^m« yi''D8D i^ f^^'D 
lyj-'tij^^yi T'i« rns ".j^'' ipo^yt Dyi p« *s^ib^ t^^i« P^^ "Dyri:i,, nvi 
I ?n:i K^i^n .in ayjiyniis^Dfej^i^D Dyn pa oyD^m '»ni^ t:>'>D iii 8 
n tiS3 i?o 8 D^:i Di^ii ^lyDp^:}^''^ j8 f^ nnn .''^i^k^^ p8 "::inn^ 
"^n n^yn-ba-'in n .yosii y^^^m « t^&^ "^i«k^,, p« v^vt!:i'''?v^-r\t:in'?r:i 
1924 p8 t^H iyi"»n^ tP"'^^y^ oyn P£3 *^«iD^ «^n:i lyi p« ^i«^ |yj 
/'?yiie^ ts''i8,, : fyD^^J pytDJi^ Dyo^in ^nn d-^d iu 8 ty:j*'^nyT 
lyn ^^''i^,, /'"^m n,, /'^yiitij^ \mi^„ iDvm^-i n pa ty^y^ '^ 
; •'jjfij^-rT'n t^*i^n tiHSD pa d''>i^ iyi pa r^« yo^n yoa^ny n /'ry:jyi3 
^n«„ .^1^ p pnr^ p« ^^^3t '1 unr ^Di^n^^a fior tiy^^n ^nn n 
|i« DDn:i«3«nD^^p 8 tt^nii? dp8 p^'k p« y^y^ci « — "ryjyia lyn 
|y:i''n '»n p« ,yj''n 8 i^nai^^ n t^« ny^u yn^'':a pK .ny^^''^i^^''iyn 
.iiD«iyD''^ ly^n*''' .^.1 lyi i^ ly^'^Di^ii^ nyDi:i 8 

*iye^n«iyD'»? nyc^n^^,, iy:iii!iDyj«nj!^^ iyi D^n 1923 p^ 
pyii n «^n«,, — pDiHp .{^ pa nyn^? ^'D-'I » py^y:iD'"»'i« "t^nxa 
11D1P *K^ .yK^''DD''Dnjj''« mi:^:^ p« ye^n^? iy:i^n iyi^? n /'D:i5»y pa 
Dpni iy .tmp ytij^n^nyD''? ypn n p« t^^j^p^n tDi^ :ii^D'iv-tDj''^n t^« 
on^nie^ ny ^J-^jni^t p8 }y:iJiD^^^^ v^'n n p^ "^y^'^ t^"*'^ i^ ^'''•^ f^a 
nyDJi8 "3:jid^''^ v^^t^^ iy:i«pna«,, lyn p« i^ii yiy "qi^^p,, 8 
^Dn 8 }y:''K^iyn T'lH ?^8 1923 it^'' p8 /'pp-^«,, D''ji^iiiyDs ayi 
-Dy^^a 1^:3 fyini^a w ^^"'i yt^n w^t^ in"'« d"'d ''na n„ :\vm^ itmm 
K^«in '« or ,^^1811 nn« n^D iin pt^n^ d^-'H pa DD^anya /'yro 
8 T^^ ^D^i DJia D?«n:j''8 lyn /'^81idj«id ,y'ain m^^ t"'^ e^nin 
-0iV l« ^y'V^itDpjjia 1^ DyDD p« t^n^^ tt^^y^^ » P« r^nyr'i^s P'^db^ 
— ynyi^B yDy^b''^^,, :t^« ,1928 p« ty^^^nn T'1« — /"idd^ lya 

_ t^ — 



-nyn n^ fi^^^^ t''^^ «t«is n« vnyj^B ynyo «.na x/:i«:id''1« yDt^^iy 
.D^^na 1)1 VP'^i^i^ p^ T't Dvyt^^a ov .w ^^^ ns npDsn » 

Ti« ^11 iyD^« nn pD Dy^y^^a p« m^^ y^n*'^ y-'j ^n « p-'n^j^ 
nyi T^x Dj^ii /'DyDyjjis p^ nyn'»^, in V'>i inn .o'^^n ly-'j lyi pa 
DiyD''ni<n iiD^nyD^^ ytj^n-^i nyi)«pna« oni n f^ ,1931 p« P^'^''^ 
nyD-'in » «?i^i« iy^D«ia^ px ^^Dyjjia D"''»tDt5»' dj^ii ,naD » d^o pi^iiya 
p« "ntj^a^^,, Dyoyj^a ^••iiv y:j^n lyj-'tj^iyi tx'j''n 1947 px *n;in» 

/'^Dnsxp yD^y^ oi^i„ 
v^ D^i .1934 pi^ ]VTti^ivi vi^ t«^^6^ *^^ Ps ''^vt:i yti^?D''"'n„ 
-HDn^D 1918—1914 n t^« D^D^^a n pa py^ ayn pa :!j1^''^^^1y'^ » 
.DyiyDJ^« tD''D in dj^'^^'d px pni;j^y:ijj^ di:i v^ J^idu d^i .pi^"* 
n« Dy»y^a /'ty:}:i«^P"D:iJi^;i!!^ii„ in dj^i Dni« vt< 1935 p« 
D**© ,t^'>n 366 pa D'»"'D^«n in o^i .t^^Daj^n on^^D pa ,iyn^^ 
'ij«^ yj''^i2^ pa lyi^n dtd i^a^a tt^i:i ?im« Dpmy.5 ,ni^ni^ yoni:! 
•iy65^n«iyD^^ lyonn:! p'^p lyn^ *yui^^^p-S8«p lyi pi< itoaxK^ 
n p« ,py:! Dii^nay:! i^-ia^ D^n t^^as^n *d *du oy t''^ ;i«iD^n 
DJ^n'D lyn^ ,ij«^ pi^ i^i ]2V''? itJ^n^^ ayi pa lyn^n ^Dyoy^a y:i:ix? 
Di^n nj?'' p^yr nvi .Da«ip yt^^'Dyj^s jni i^^ia^ in D^yai^a Dns 
-Din D:jia iy5:ii^''''vnyi yvnip ^Dn » Dpniy^a^iji ii^m^ya ^^^^Dnn'» 
nya^nK^ ayn /'d-j^i p« n^^iii^,, : in Dan in d^i .py^ iyj^pna« 
,D''ni p« n«iifi5^ iK^ni^? iy;j:ii«''V«D n Di^oynyDj-'^ lyn D'»ja&5 jn^n 
lyDip 0^)) ,iy:}-3')?'''»^nyn (9) p'':) n pa ddhd ,tny^ yi:>>n^'' Di^n ^ii 
,py? js^n''^ pa lyniay^ tx^:iji?^^vnyi >niv rn^i tyj-'n in p« pn« 
n^iifiJ^ ay^nijis iyi d^d in tJ?Dyn«a ty:lJ1?•'''^^1y^ pn ypnyi''^ n 
Distil /'DiynD„ : in t^'^^ii^ P« p''''^:iDj^n nj^^? nvi v^ n-'-'ii p« 
ttj^n^^ pa ''DnynD,, nyDp»j^''« lyn ij^-3 ?•»« ,1945 p^ D-'n^; fK 
ivi tD''D lyini in ly^y^n^a in dj^j^ p»t ypnyi-'t^ ••ni n ,py^ 
^ny^n yTO p« ,iy:i:ji^>''viyi y^'x d"»:) .n«ii5^ p^ e^'^vi l:;.. :,::3 
lyi T» ,pmj^^x nvi lyn-jx p^^^ "^n pa v::^2i<o 4y^:ji^y-3 t^^;i ty^^n 
/^P'»D„ p« "5j^«nnii^p„ ni .tpnjyii^a iv D^^^«y:i in D^^n lyi^ntj^ 
D^D i:^^jy:!yj«n y^i^^^y D«?yppiv^D„ m "d''^ii pk n^iit^J^,, p« 
ly:l:31JyD^''^? d-'d di-'^^^i f^ "D-'ni ti« n^iitj^,, /'DiynD,, px "yo^ni 
lyan '♦^iiv n t5':i"'n p'»Dy:i?« p« .pVDti' ^^v^ tny^DD:j''p nyn pa 
DJ^T niDxnyD^^ iv^'^i'*'* iv^t) nyi iv :ii^nD^n iyDi:i » DJixD^^ya 

— n^ — 



pyay:inyn''« pyii'D i«ii /'1915-— 1917 n^** '''^ li^'^i^' ^'"^^ jj^^iid''^ 
"DMit^ n Di^ii ,nnv n ,n«Din t^^ t^''^ P« ,tD^isDynyDj''« p« p^iyny? 
?•»« in Di^n .i^nys Dy^iy'' ph DD^Dy^iDin p^n n''"' yjyinDy;} 
/'pn«D iiD^ip nyi;^n''\, iyi dj^m i^** p^yt p^^ .1936 p« tx^j^'t^iyn 
PH i«iBK^ D-3««pna« n„ niiii^^in « DDy^Djayina ,:iiinDyjb5nj^'» 
nvi iVT^ p'^^nnyn''^ '^y^?n1p « — t^Diy^ .d .'' tia /'iitD^^nyD''? 
^iiD^iyD''^ p« i^iaisi^ nypni^n lyn ps :i:i?p''11d:i^ px p^D^b:;^ 
/'p«T:!n yDy?'»''nD,, :^Dn » Dpniy^iS^ ly^s^^t^ ti^iyn m^ 1937 p^ 
iyj)'»n ,1937 p^ .ly^ni^yD d^^:! p^ ii^n^^ ,tD^S)i^ ^Dypoyn^Din — 
^fyo^: ItD-iD riii^DJ!^?^^ *'' *n uymyi pa ly^;^^ n-'s lyj-'iij^iyi T'i^ 
n^iw py:!y-3D''nH |y:^n ly^'D-'n ypnts^i n /'tDani^ ps?^ lyi^n,, 
,mi^y t^ D^D n^yD ^ nyDb^ni;^ « p« D^^rn^^ iv^^^t lyni^' ^p**^ n«^ 
,D''^ni pyii (yD"'''pyanyn''i^ ,yD?^) fp^^iy^i ,\'^w'? nnD^ d-jd Q'»ni:3^ii 
ni?'' 60—50 D-'D }yiiy-3 DU n^Q^ iD^^ii D5<tii .ii.^>^ ,nDi:in ,nv2V)^ 

.pni^ 
pa /'ypnsb^"Dm pu^ n"'\, ?D"»n ^ t^^''^^^^^ l^^i^ ^'^ 1937 p^ 
-j!jDD''n iD^!t^DyiytDj''K j^ d^hhdj^ in vp'^'^^^ m^' A^^"^'^v^ ^^''^^ 
l^v"? i^yiito^ip p^ t^''D^:)^py ,t^^"'^^i^ ^vn pyii ^^ny^^D ti^n 

— n^DDDTI^,, ^Dn |D''''11!S^ V'^l V^ .VP^'^m Dill p^ ]T'^ H pD 

li^m^ya ^1''''^ Di^n ,1940 p^^ tyj>si^iyi fH d^^ii /'ypnan'i D-'^'s^n*' 
p^ ^WD^ tpn^i ayi pyii ^ij^nyD^D ip^dd'^h ^ p-'^py^jyomi^ 
|!^iJ3^n pitD in Dyii nypn^toD^n lypn^yoip lyn .y^j^^^p-a^^p ivi 

ni^Dt^nna Dyn pa iy:!:ii?^"»^^iyi y^i^nip iin n^ v^ ''ypna^ p^„ 
-Hfiii-n^t-py^^-ts n pD ly:)''''^ jyiiy:! t^^ ^pD^s^a .''pD^^a i^D"'''n Dy^y:^ 
j:3^^-nj^'' -ivt^^vm p^ lyoyniKD^D mm ny t*'^ lyna nj^J nvi v^ 
timv^ a^n "'PdJ^b .b«^n:iD^ii i§ /'iy:i«pna^,, nvi pa i^Dp^nyi 
mi^ WV3i mT^ ^v DJ^ii ,D^i p« ,n^Din i^a mn ^ p^ ;in^ du ^ 
lyj^'n |y5^i^''''^iyi yj)''n 4ins;^!^^:n iy dj^h dis:i nyij^n^^ iy;i"'n iyi 
nyi *D-3«DynyDj"»« |y:)''n "•••? lynt^ ,ddjip ^ii ,y^ab5i:iJ^D^a ly^ it^a^ 
D'j^ Dyii D^ii ,5»b^nyDXD \:^'^^ « tyj^ay:i ^n p^ t^yii lypnt^DD^n 
\w'>T'^ iy:3«pna« Dim ayn pa yDiD-'^ya n iJ'yDHj^ijyD^pi^ p« \ti'?vr] 
pK n^'JW Dpmy:isj^ ?^x iin D^n .pi^^ i^yniD^ip p^ ti^^^D^j^py 

— d5^ — 



"Dytpy ^m-'^iiv » ij^j .nDn5>o nn ikej D-i«n ,1939 |yb'»D t^« f^^ti^^ 
-1K11 |y:i^n n«^sovTpy ypnyn''« n n:jx^ pK ^i in tyj-'Qj/:! n«^B 
DDiKiy:! "»n Dijin dj^ii ,^'»k^ in d^d }yD«nv ty:i:i«5j;:iiyDii« iy?:>>r 
.111 Di^i ipmiviyn''^ p^ddmi ly^n lyiiy:! d?«ii oy .iyn« ty::yin 
v^'^pv'?i^t> « /'Dp:)S t^^»;, iDpmy^s^ 1938 p« toi^n t^Joins pm^ 
-t)?« Dyi iiD iM« ''11. ^t^'^n Dyi pa ly^n^^yD p« t^ni ,ii??p?j^a tia 

4iy? t^''0''''n 
p« p'»ii«n in tij^n ^^inyD \v)in pa "iDsne^ y:jy.i"'^py:i n,, 
,iy?yp>Dn«-D'»'»^ ytD:ixDyiyDJ"'«"pu'»'»ii pD y^t^py^j^p s t^^^'d .1945 
-nn^ n„ m'^^^^vi iiHD p^yt Dyi tia t^« 1946 p« .oyp^Dy^j^a pk: 
.l^nsK^ lyDDy^^ 8 t^t^ tints^y:! ,DypDyi«Din :i:ii5D«r » — "nyDir 
Dm p« iiD«iyD^^ ytj^n*''' pjy lyn Dsytj^y^D'^iK f^ to^Diyn 

.ypnax 
"*)m 8 D:jm«a pj^n ly^n ti« Diyn>nt5^ yD:«D r» ,p>? typ'D 
*i>D Dt^n ty» CD^ii ,Y^'?B topjyn^Kn Dyi p^ lyij^ ,:i:!i^i:j^nsj<t yiy 

.t^tD IV iy^:iyD tyiw t^-'j oy T'»t< ,tiy:iy:i 
nyn-^K lyDiyii li^a « D^j^ry:! p^^ Dj^Diyi i^n'D tfe? ,pyn T'^ 
biy:i?!^^in«a lyoi^D .iyi'»n{5^ y:i"'n \)b tyj'^K^iyi i^i f'^'D d^ii ,r'?^: 
,DJ^Diyi D''j nj^n i^« d^ii n*!^ 8 ^y^¥ ypiitj^^^in ^ I^yoy ^^i in 
,Dyi t:iyii ]i'?v^ i''tD i^yii •'n n^^ .nyi^ntj^ n ^••i n^'^no yi^ oyi 
"lyD^niv » •'•'n ly^ya oyi tDDnnu^a i^« ^yii ,yDpniy:} dj^i pnj:i'»''?'»^i 

.D"'''n:j:!y^yx' 



-fH nyjKpnB«„ lyi .ypna^^ ann t^« :i:iid^^i^ yj^'n^^ yDt^ny n nj^j-^ 

nyn^ya-i^ij^ n n«iw di-'d^^p^iq ty^''''t ov ''ii ayiD^:: ii^^ 4 ,1890 
\mm p« iy:iy:iD^n« n^^ i«DpKin m n:j«iDiytD«iiD''ii tD^i« 
•nn na ny^i^a lyn pJ^ii tai^i^^-^j^ \vp lyD^yii ,tt^DD^n nn n^Dn:j 

.ypnD« Dm pt^ yDyna ny^s^n^^ 
Vov^B nyK^n-'t^ iyi pa ix?tD^y t^« t^n^^ pt^ yoyis ytj^n^x n 
ytJ'n''«"^''?-5Jiy yDK^ny D^n .ii:^^ 12 d^d ypna^^ .n p« ^^^ajy p« 
p« iy:i"'tnyn t^t^ /'^p'^^jhid K^'»«imi i^^pna^^ di«d,, D^^njDi^m^n^ 

DJJ11 ,l5^''DDnyDp«1«!5 t1^ DJ^DynyDJ''!?^ T^i^ Dy .1902 p^ t1lf^DS''''P 

ypns^ Dm v'>p \vi^ vp'>in'^'>T^'^'?::i:iv n pa y^^i:)''D^« n D^n 
p« ^^^11 ,n"^ iD-19 pa Da^yn lyDs^iy lyi p« pnny^jj^ in D^n 
,p«Da^^p t^« n^np y65^n"»« yDi^iy n pj^iiy:! Dyi:n:!y:i jmisj^ vi^ 1841 
•'•'«-i^''?5jy yD^ny nyn p^^y^DMix n''^ yijyn^n-ii^''?^:y n p^n 

.1Vt:iVB\t^ 1i$'^ 60 Dl^iy ^JlltD''''^ v^'^i 
Dm p''p tinptD'»H 1^? p'finy^^ij pi^n p^^^ ypn^Tn^i^n^^ n 
tDijn Dy ni ps^** 8 iJ^: iDiyny:! Dj^n oy p« ,1882 p« toK^iy ypna» 
.K^n^H p^ D^^ijD^ii 8 p^;l1^?D•'n« pnny:!:^^ vw 
iij'» 58 n i«a ypna« ,i p^ x^oy^a nytij^n''^ iyi fia yoD^^y^ •'i 
n pfc^n D^ip Di^ii pyn^i«ii«3 i^ Di^a f^ oy p« ^yD-'n r:j«5 ^ t^« 
ty^u Dyn pK DnD yb^^iy yiy^n f^yDi^ i^r pmik:i p''^ yt5^niD'»? 
D''i« lyyt D-Jity:! .tDan^D^"*^ t^v:ii^D''nb^ p-'iny^ji:^ *'n pj^n pjk? 
lyn ,p«^ v^^'^v ^1 p« ty^'^^nyn lyjj^n d^ii sty^^iD''^^ y5« n 



n *^n^« v^ Dyi«5D'»i« n li^j Dn« oma p^'^i^iyn^'H lyn *) 
'»n pa ty^uy^ m^'^i m:^)^'*''^ y^^n^^ mmv n pyii i^nnyDi^^ 
p« ]r\, 11D D:«Dn?ya ^n"»^? pa px rii«5»yir .6^ .^ tia ty^P''t5i^ 
rii^^y^i^ »^ *'' 'n pjjfe^n pyi:iit«i s d'»i« pn^i i^« /'ypnax Dm 
.p^^siyn^i^ Dn f?ytDi5^a''i:iii? D-'n ty3:iit''"'ii:^ yp-'tDD^n ^-^a n«Q 
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*ypna« onn r« yoyia iw^i-f^ i,yi na pyj^^a 
la^i^n /'D^'^y^iT^'x nyji^pnat< m„ ,:ijid''''^ yti'n"»« yoK^iy n 
-a^>p p-'p nj^ay;inynn8 lyoya^ fx i^^Mt^n *i j .D-'tj^mn 6 Di-JDonpy 

.1897 ''^1'' tD-5 p''n 1895 ?na« JD'I pa ty^^«^y^c:J''i^^ t''^^ Di^ii 
-jDijii » iiy:iy:iDMi« T'1« p^^dd pn^^ d-id lyo^nv dj^h t^DSJ^n 'n 
1D"1 Dyi nj^^ 2 Di^DDnpy D^n dj^ii /'i^^^nyn lyiii^n"'^ ivi„ ,t:ii^'?'2 
p^ •'pDj^^^a^^p .D .t^ ^^yr''^ D-'D tyo^tiv t^^iDSiJ^n 'n dj^h 1898 DDiri« 
DJ^n DJ^ii /'^«n:!y^yD lyjt^pnab^,, oyi py-3y:iD"'n« D«^ni^j^:i in 

♦1902 ?iiD fn Di^DDnpy 
t«nDi^D *D pi^ xinsj^ ."? .•» *iiyi d-jd nianit^^ px dj^h txDS^n 'n 
Di^ii /':lJ1D''''^rDp5'J^a y^n^« n„ ,D«?njD^ii 8 py^i^D-'n^ p''iny;iJijt 
^n t:i^T] 1909 1X1JH"' p-1 Dyi .1905 nyn^Dp^ v:i t^vt:iti'^]pv Di^n 
,/'iyj^pna« iyi,, tDan!^D«jj<tD 8 py:ii^D''n« p''iny:!:ij^ i^dd^h 

.1914 ?na« fn D'T'DDnpy DJ^n d^ii 
py:iy5Dnix Db^^ii^^^j nn dj^h HDn^D-pu nyi pa D^"«^f nyn p« 
40 /'Dya«D^ D:inp iyn„ pDy^i-^i \:}V'?:iVt:^ ttj^n^is 8 ti^i:^a''"»p p« 
py:iyjDni« Di^^m^j!^;i in D^n 1904 p^ .lyj^itij^iyi ty^^n py^iJ 

/'^«nD^ ^vi„ ,DH^njDi#ii 8 p^DS-i^p p^5 Dnn^ in« ?•»« Dy .1914 
tDU :ij«? lyii^ Dj^n d^^i ,nnaj^D .^ pa y^p&^iyi lyi iyDJi« 

.IDi3^j;ny:;ji^ 
's^^*? lyn Dpnjyi^^a in bi^n ty^^^t^''^^ yDj^Diynjjnni^ n d^d 
Dvyry:ii^^a lyni^ r^i?^ dj^ii ,vwib nyt^n^t^ nyi t*J£J '^to^a^p iy:i«D 
-Dn« ypniyna n dj^ }yii d''^i^ nyn p^^ .:innDy:3«n^"' p« ps^iiy:i 
"Dnn« :ininDy:i«ni^'' p« tyj''n p^^db^-'P pn lyj-^fej^iyi jyj^'n Dyi«3 
nytDJii< "pytHj yi^n''^ lyj^pnax n,, 1896 — 7 pt^ : iy:i:j«:iy5 
8 /'DyiaDpy iyi„ — 1898 p« ,t«^'iy^ pn^^« pa y^^^p«ly1 nyn 
-y:iji^ Di^n p« ,i8D^y:!«a .t^ pa y^^pxnyn nyn lytDJix D^^ijDi^ii 

nn^iD .» ."» pa y''^?pxly1 nyi iyDJi« 1903 ^ji'' id-17 Dyn }yj"''»!!5^ 
yt^n"'^ n„— 1904 i^^ux"' tD-26 pa p« ,1907 V2 t::i'i'^t:iOiipv Dj^n — 
pa lyDyatj' pt^ •'pv''iiy^ .n pa y•'^?p«nyn nyi nyoji^ "yDyia yna 
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'^n« n^iiy;i D'»''j«3 lyDi^j ni« D'j^in 5 8 DiiDDnpy ^tj^nyn ti-'^n 

n„ jy^^^ij^m 1^f pMnj;:!Ji^ dj^h 1909 i^nnya tD-25 on 
-jyi-is _ 15^-^yn ^^;3^^ pi^^j.;^ pgj y^i?p«iyi m iyDJii« "t«a ysi^^''^ 

^«D ID-2 1123 n^^ D^^nJDJ^II D^« 1910 p« n« t::)^^nJD}^11 ^^11V D?^ 

^t^D ^ni^^ l^^n n« :!Jito^^!^ yDy^:iyD d^x 1913 ^^i'' tto-1 iV2 1913 
*(1913 DDi;i''ii^ tt5"22 \V2 m^W'^ipv) ^^)) ^ 
nyDJi« DH^njDn^ii 8 /'VD^D!^ y^n"'^ n„ iyj"'^m ^h 1910 pK 
D^*n 1911 p^ .ifc^"' ^ 1^^ niip Di-'DDnpy— ya^^'' .is^^ pa y''^p«n];i nn 

Dy v^'?v)) ni iy:i:jy^ n^^ 23 ps iej^d p^ n^ii yny^ ti^:ij«:!y:}DMi« 
DMD Dj^D^y^^a ^^j .ypnan am p^ :!J1d^"'^ yu^n^« nyi:^ vh 
1^^ p^ pnj^^Dfej^y^ T^^ Dm) ,^pD^^a .n tyim i^Dp^iyi iyi t'f^ 
D''D n^^iiJ^^ Dinnai^p:!''^ "ly^xpnax iyi,, f^ 1934 t*'^ *1943 

y^y^DJiDyii,, lyDi: p^x n^iw by^y^Dmn r**^ 1912 ^:)^ p^ 
Dj^n lyD^'yii ppdd'-jj^^d .d fia Dpnny;) niyiiD pa ^Dy^n » /'Dy^^j 
8 pa y^^p^^iyi iyi lyDJi^ ^'d''''^^ y^^jj n,, py^y^iD-'n^ ly^ys^ 
Dyn^:iD''i^ y^y^DH^j^D ^m^ p^ d^ik ?'»« ''d''^^ y^:!,, n .Di^^y^^P 

.yoy^DJDyii 4 n» 
nyi lyn^i^ p^:!ii^Dni« pnnyji:!^ dj^h 1912 1ynDy^?y'^ p^ 
''V:^m ly^inoyj^^nj^'' n„ ^jid'^''^^ y^y^^iyD « ^1:1^1 .^ pa yvp^iyi 
.1913 i^u^'> ?^iD p-'n ty^^H^iyjJ^ v^ n /'dk^s 
pa y^fp^nyi nyi ly^ji^ ^^id^**^ y3y^:!yD ^ — ■ ''D^'-n y^-*:! n,, 
nmj^^ fD"22 Dyi jjiiDDyj^nj^'' p« wn'^^^vi vi^ r))^'?viv .^ .-^ 'n 

.1913 nyD r^~3 p^n m-'toDnpy D^n p« 
''iiHpyn DDu^^n„ iyi D^n p^ ?u |du mm jia ,1914 p« 
/'DD''J31•»^? lyn,, y:5H^'»''n yie^n-'^ i§ py^y^iDni^ ^iiUDyj^n^'' pK 
D^n 1916 ''^r tt^-2 ay^ .rn^^ynr .t^ ."' jia yi^pniyi lyn lyD^in 
e^iin t^nKiyD''? « py:iy:!D''nK pn^a ly^nnnyD^^ nyt^n^n lyn 

"■^j^,ii^ iy:3y^Da^^?y?y:i ^ iin py;)y:!D^n^ ^^^iiii^t lyto^iy lyi 

r« |Ti^?y:iD''nK }«T:j^iiyi .« D^n 1917 nyni^Dpj^ tO"15 nvi 
|D-6 Qyi ty:>!i5^iyi ph ly^i:) p^^^ i^j /'ri« iy:i^n iyi,, •'jj^jn 

— :iD — 



.D"'65^nn 15 Di-'DDnpy 
nin » py5ivDni« pnny:ijfc^ trv ''?v'\b n p^n 1919 t*»t< 
nxn 4iDn«p .tj^ ns yvp^nyn w ivdji^ ":iyii iyT:n«,, ^kjiicj^t 

'^nin nytJ^n^iyD^^ « tyj'''5i'^^^ *i^ p-'iny^j^ tDi^n 1922 p« 
•pn«D t^nxiyD''^ t65^n^« pa pyjiy^D-'n^ /'ypna^-om,, ^t^jnitj^r 
ptjiiiy:! D-^^j^i lyn^ii t^i< ti« D''ti>in 9 Di^oonpy m^ ^«Jiim nyi 
w^m n« i«Dp^^iyn .1930 ny^ tn ty^i^^^y^^*^ n« 1928 ""^v p«: 

.0)pyB .D *X «^1D D1^^ P^^ Ji^Dnyti' .D **» 

n p« tDjyn yD^iins p« iynn« nyoyBtj^ t^« ^xjhij^^t iyi 
^1 'n _ '^I'lfc^ n^^jiyn p« ti<n«^ .« 'n tyoi^y^iyn^^ o^n v'^'^pi^iv^ 
^••iH iyDi^:j t^n iD"'iy:i ^^jnitj^t lyn d^^h 1931 nxiJt^'' p« .riiyo .d 
Dii!f ayn tyDijy:iiyn^« D^n D"'iny:i *» .*» nin p« "yjinnD y^n''^,, 
-nynn« ^'y:inntD yii^^n^K,, n t^« 1932 nyni^opj^ p« 4«n«i^ .^^ pa 
nyK^itDD''Ji^n''iiyn 8 pt^iiy:! t^« px ^^b^yni^i .'> 'n i^ ty^J«^y> 
.1933 lynnyDisyD V2 tarw^'ipv ^^r) '?^:^)m lyi .i^^ij^ 
n„ d«5'i:d^ii ^ py3y:iD''n« t«n''iiyn .^ 'n mn 1924 p« 

.pjjii 14 }D^«nyjJi^ DJ^n :ijid^''^^ n ''vo'^t^^ yt^n^is^ 
-KiyD^^ 8 ty:i^«5y5D''i^« P^d:«ddi^i pi^ t^« 1931 ?ns« p« 
^KJiiitrt |p^^^d:j^''« tpn^i Dyn /'ty:i^:i«n lyD^^DDna,, "pt^^iwi 'iv^'^'i 
♦pn^a lyti^ni^nyD''^ lytj^n''^ iyj^"'Dj«DDi^i lyi py:jy:iD''n« to^^n 
DJ*n p''DJ«QDi^i !•»« iiDHiyD''^ ny6i^n''&^ iyi pa nyinni''^ yan:i s 
/'ty:i"'5«:2„ ^«jni65^T 8 pa \'ivf:i):i '•ni^ py:iy5D^n«. 
-D'»n« nuDyj^nj^"' p« ii^p ly^yni^ nyi D^n 1932 "-i^D pi^ 

/'yD^'Dtj' yn^ni^Dy^^iB n,, ^'^Jii^r 8 fia pyDU 7 pyay:i 
^^11^ p«DS''''p p« py:iy:iDn'i« t^^Daxn Dn«D D^n 1933 p^^ 
'^Dyv:)'»5'D„ p8 HDS ^^18 "ny^aib^ iyn„ : oynt^-jDMx yn^-'DDnHDin 

-na8,, n ty^'^'^^s^'^y'^ ^^ \T)r\vm t^^n 1931 ^nau^ ttrlO Dyi 

-|y^^?p» 18 ja8^y:i m^ ly^^yii ^''JiD^t^ .i i"n tyiiy^ ^'^ ^mpif^iv^ 
jTDy^^yD 8 py:iiifD''n8 ^•'V tt^-'D "yoyia yDy^:!yD yt5^n^«„ Daxtj^^yrya 
''3JiD^''V y55^"»'T'i^ ny:j«pna«,, nyi tia :i:ij''''65^nyi nyi d-'d jJiD'''»ir 
ly^niK nyi tia ytDD-iK^a nyi p« ^'d-'Skp iy»"':j 8 p''iny:ijj<t in DJjin. 
nt< yD^na « ly^'^tj^iyn t^« ?j^d fDtj^ny qiv .ypna8 onn p« yDyia. 
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1>40 itDfcj'iy D1^f m))v> mviv^ t^« Dijii ,:iJiD''''!!? yK^n'»« yjnnt^D 
*in« iy:3^n i^ii ny n« "•»Djy{5^n''"'i^ di-'J ^hid^vd,, m 1^? n^'iiw 

.mD:y^? nnjx pi^ p« 5nn 
-y;i D-'j Dijn 1911 D''n Di^DDnpy D^n di^ii /'lyj^^pnax,, nyn 

.]0'^'?ti^ in DtiDyji t:)i#n n« ,nmp:ji^p n p^dc^"'^:^ dji^^p 
-n^« ny:3«pna«„ m ps i^Dpnn p« n^Dp^in nyD^ny m 

pH ;i:jid^''V lyi pa n«Dp«m n lyiw iy:i^n ■'J1d^« i"i hj^j 
.K^ .'J p« ,D«ia in ,t«n«^ .^^ ^''p^^-'jjDu^n .•• n"n n id''"':^ y:jyi''''K^i«Q. 
.e^ 'n ;iJitD^^v ivi pa i^Dp^^iyn m iyiij;:i t''t< 1938 pi< *rii«5»yii^ 
.''pi^''jD«n ^-^ 'n DNj-j^ rn 1939 Djn p« ^^divt^:^ .? 
i?D^''ii!^ » ^moyj^ni^'' pb^ tyj^^t^m iv p''iny:ijj^ d^h 1934 p« 

■nyD:)''^ t» .nii^^ynr .^ ,^ p« d^id in ,\^2^2^ .^ : tyiiy:! jyrn 

iyjii«P„ iyi pa ^''-'d 8 jyiw fi^ p« y:jii^^p p^ topmy^ \vw:i vt^ 
nvi pa tyj^b^^n v^ d^ii ,y:!i{^^^''i ypnj^i n /'yn^D^ ly^^n''^ 
p« ;|J1D''''^? « n iD^Bi:^ D:j^py:5 nn Di^n :!:iid^''^ iyi pa ^^^d i^yD-'D 

.D^yii iyi pa ^^^d nyiJH [8 
p^ny^jj^t "^jiD''^^^ ytj^n*'^ ly^xpna^,, n D^n 1936 ddi;iii« p« 
yi mr\ 1937 pi5^ j^D''na PiS ;ii^DDjn n^ii ^ ^^^^ 2 p"':ii^D''n« 
y^n^35< nyj^pna^,, lyn d^d tDp"':j^''b?i^5a "oyiaDpy ly^n^x,, lyi 
nyjHpna^,, n pn ^i^DDjn lyj^'-i^iyi D:iy^a ''DyiaDpy„ lyn /'^^id'-*'^ 
nyD Ib"31 \v:i iy;!JH,iy:ij^ dj^i t''^ ''It^ j^D'^na — '':!:iid^^^ vt^'^T^ 
DtiDy^ {y:!:I1D''''^^ y^^ p^n I'^a^a p^ ^^:«» Dyi i^'^i^ ty'J'J .1942 
"nna 1^ D^j nD .D:iy^^na 40 ^iM^ n^nny^ n-'S^^a 'iv'^'^i px^^x^^Pi^a 
''5310^''^ y^n^^ iy:i^pnaK„ iyi pa yn^:!D''i^ ypn^j^D-'na n ]i'^:^v'?P 
/'DyiaDpy i^n^'t^,, pa ynb^^D-Ji^ ypn^iJ^DD^n n jn^iw id^^w:; t^« 
jiii:iDyj3«ni^'' p« ti?j''"'ti^iyi w p''iny:jji<t mr\ 1937 •'^i'' id~2 Dyi 
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1938 DDi:i''i« tt:5"26 jfi Di^Donpy Di^n :ijid^''^^ n ."'pi^^^to^i .'» pa . 

,1938 ''^r ?iiD ty:i^'»t^m i!^ p"'iny:!Ji<t D^^n dj^ii ,:i:31d^''^ 5/D0;iyD «^, 

.p"'3n .' n« t«^«t^ ♦« Ps rvp«m nyi nyoji^^ 
-D^n^^ p''iny:ijt^ p-'^^i^a-iiD^ip iy^n^« nn Dj<tn 1937 ^'a^ pt^ 

T^« "D^i«i«D,, pa n^^Dp^^m jJiDDn iv^Hpn^n s ris ^^jiitj^t 
*1940 ^ns)« V2 Di"'DDnpy D5<tn "d-'I^^i^^d,, lyi .k^^^^i^^d .•» tyiiy>, 
8 pa pyDiJ ''^11^ t3^j'''^ix/i tVJ^^T 1946 ^^r p^^ i^^niya v^ 
iy:j8pnaK„ lyi pa py:iy^D''n^^ /'rJ'i nyi„ yn«:!Dn'« ij;r;''toDni^Din. 
.pDi^p .K^ p« |«D»^iy:i ,1 tyiiy:! lyrn n^topxnyi /'^ijid''^^ wn^x 
nn 1^ pnny:i:^ dj^h — "Dajipiv '^ynJ1^^;, ]i<m '•nntD m 

.ti'n"'l^^ p« t5^''?:iJ5; p^ Dant^ ^nin D^i^ 1942 p^ ty:^^^ 
,^y^a^^ non^D t^^''^^ ,^^,1 pa i^^is^ m /'y^t^pntDDjj^pin,, n 
,D^^n-6i^iin 0'?^ 1945 nPD p^^ iyj^"'K'iyi i^^ p"'iny:ijj<i dj^h djjiv, 

.i^n^i^ pl^^ D''n p^« D^n 
-n''^ iyi pa yD:D^i!i^y:i m nyn^^ p^'^nnyn^b^ ly^^iip ^ t''^ dj^i 
yti^n''^? lyjb^pnax,, n t^^^ -sj^d i^ dj^ti .ypna« .n p« yoyia lysi^- 
.1:3^5' p^^ DiJ^ii tijj^n''^^ n«£J y:iunD yp''^^''''^ n /':i:id''''1^' 
tyj^n ij«? p« ^"1 yoyia lyt^n-'^^ iyi i«a fDyD''?«''i^:iyD^5a n 
D''''p^DyD iiD^ip lyi'yb^nn ^ iiii p^? ^p^iw D^uy:)D^'i« d^j i^:i- 
.pyii D^n3w:iD''Us ?^a yoyia ly^n-^^ iyi pa ynyanya n lyp.. 
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EHRHARDT PLANJE: Literary critic and satirist. Writer in both 

English and Afrikaans. 

A. VAN SELMS: Professor of Semitic languages at the Pretoria 
University. Studied in Holland and Germany. 

J. M. SHERMAN: Writer and journalist in Yiddish, English and 
Afrikaans. 

J. L. ZLOTNIK: Rabbi. Director of the South African Board of 
Jewish Education. Author of a number of books, especially on 
Jewish folklore, both in Yiddish and Hebrew. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 



Johannesburg, 
May, 1948. 



S. AVIN: Principal of Cape Town Talmud Torah. Lecturer in 
Hebrew at Cape Town University. 

J, BATNITSKY: Editor of the "Afrikaner Yiddishe Zeitung^\ Con- 
tributor to Yiddish journals abroad. 

M. BEN-MOSHE: Studied archaeology at the Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem, Editor of "Our Future", Johannesburg. 

EDGAR BERNSTEIN: Journalist arid lecturer. Author of "The 

Crime of Modern Man", 
I. CHARLASH: Principal of the Yiddish Volkshul, Johannesburg. 

Yiddish writer, lecturer and critic. 

LION FEUCHTWANGER: Well-known author of Jewish his^ 
torical novels. Left Germany in 1933. Nbw in the United States 

of America. 

KATE FROM AN: Studied child psychology. Takes an active part 
in the Jewish nursery school movement. 

UYS KRIGE: One of the leading Afrikaans writers and poets. 
Author of several volumes of poetry and of "The Way Out" 
(written in both English and Afrikaans). 

JOSEPH LEFTWICH (London) : Jewish journalist and poet. Trans^ 
lator into English of Jewish poetry from Yiddish and German. 
Editor of "Yisroel" and "The Golden Peacock". 

AMELIA LEVY: Lecturer and writer. Translator of Hebrew and 

Yiddish poetry into English. 

RAVID MIEROWSKY: Director of United Hebrew Schools, 
Johannesburg. Author of "Letters to My Son". 

S. NIGER: Go-editor of "Zukunft". Author of many books on 
Yiddish literature. Lives in the United States of America. 
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Daar is hcelwat in die verse wat in die afgelope paar jaar by 
one geskrywe is, wat tot blydskap stem. Maar daar is cx)k heelwat wat 
besorgdheid wek. Wat my veral verontrus, is die serebrale aard van 
bale van hierdie verse — asof huUe meer uit die hooi kom as uit die 
hart, nee, asof huUe uitsluitend uit die hoof kom, huUe alle gevods^ 
diepte en spontanieteit mis, huUe so iets strams en opgeskroefs, iets 
cng en beklemmend bykry en huUe in die lug bly hang sonder werk' 
like verband met die lewe. Tussen al die nuwe stemme is Olga Kirsch 
— met haar emosionele gawe, haar intuitiewe aanvocKng, haar vcel" 
sydige agtergrond, haar bree simpatie en haar fyn gevoel vir wat 
Logan Pearsall Smith „die genie van n taai'' noem — miskien die 
verblydendste verskynsel. 
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Daar is ook 'n ander nuwe aspek van Olga Kirsch sc werk. Ek 
varwys hier na haar gediggie, Gedagtewisseling: Hier is dit: 

Klein don\er meidjie, waarheen is die reis 
deuY \aalboom winterstrate? huis, paleis . . . 

V/aar gaan jy in jou \ortmou vlenterro\ 
noudat dit s\emer word! pondok, varkhok . . . 

V/ant e\ gaan huis^toe. Buite is dit \oud 
maar hinne vroetel vlamme aan die hout, 

staan die gede\te tafel wit en net 

en wag die sagte warmte van my bed. 

Hoe se jou don\er oe dan . . . jy wis 

dat God die God van hlan\e \inders is . , . 7 

Ek onthou nog die skok van verrassing en ontroering wat ek 
gckry het toe ek dit vir die eerste maal anderhalf jaar geledc gc 
lees het. Sindsdien het ek dit oor en cor gelees en elke keer had ck 
weer dieselfde ontroering — wat, meen ek, my veroorloof om dit 'n 
werklike goeie gedig te noem. Wat 'n oneindige tere medelye spreck 
daar nie uit hierdie eenvoudige reels nie. En hoe beskroomd en ingc 
toe is daardie medelye tog nie. Watter kernagtigheid, maar tCT' 
selfdertyd wat 'n krag van suggestie en evokasie. Op watter subtiele 
wyse word daar hier gebruik gemaak van die ou volksrympie. Die 
doodgewone ou rympie wat ieder Afrikaanse moeder op een of ander 
tydstip aan haar kind se, groei hier uit tot simbool van 'n ganse volk 
se verwaarlosing en ellende. En 'n mens vra jou onwillekeurig af of 
sinds Leipoldt se Kluwe Liedjie op 'n Ou Deuntjie die ironie op 'n 
meer geslaagde wyse in ons digkuns aangewend is. Wat meer is: 
hier vind n sekere gedagte of gevoel of stemming of wroeging — ons 
kan dit noem wat ons wil — wat by tye in duisende Afrikaners lewe 
(dit maak nie saak aan watter politieke party hulle behoort nie) vir 
die allereerste maal in ons digkuns volwaardige uiting. 

Ek weet nie van 'n ander gedig in Afrikaans wat — as ek dit 
so mag stel — so tipies Afrikaans en tegelyk so breed en menslik en 
universeel is nie. 
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^ het gesXud aan n vrugtehoom se \ruin 

dnt daar ruising \om oor die stille tuin. 

En Dawid het singend na huite gegaan 

met sy harp in sy hand en luistrend hly staan, 

en die Dood het sy s\emer om horn gehul 
en die Sanger se sang is gestil, gestil. 

Nou is die sewentig jare gedaan, 
die jare aan Dawid afgestaan. 

Maar in el\e eeu en in el\e geslag 
as 'n moee vol\ op die Sabbat wag 

om met bede en smee\sang hulde te bring, 
ontwaa\ \oning Dawid om saam te sir^g, 

Daar is geen einde, net herbegin 
want Dawid se jare is Israel s'n. 

En haar stille, kalme, waardige Lied van die Joodse Vlugtelinge: 

Eeu aan eeu het hul ons saa7ngeho\ 
in ghettos. Draers van die s\andero\, 

gebro\enes, \on ons onsself nie eer 
en wapenloos, nie teen hul wapens weer. 

Ons Boe\e het hul een vir een verbrand 
om so ons Godsgeloof ool{ aan te rand, 

Klet een hoop het gebly om aan te \leef: 
dat eendag die Messias sou herleef. 

O \leine land, jy bied herrysenis 
waar el\e Jood self sy Messias is. 

Ek wil my nie graag aan dogmatiese bewerings skuldig maak of 
die oordeel van die tyd vooruitloop nie — maar ek is daar tog van 
oortuig dat genoemde ,Joodse'' gedigte onder die beste getel moet 
word van alle soortgelyke verse wat ek in die afgelope paar jaar 
gelees het in die ses tale wat ek ken. 
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En haar bree plegtige maar tere Paassang, Midderndg, waarin 
sy haar volk se hoop en vertroue — ondanks sy onbeskryflike smart 
oor die marteldood van sy onskuldige miljoene — op so 'n suiwere 
en roerende wyse vertolk: 

Soos \ind vers\uil le in die moeders\oot, 
heimliX hehoed en liefdery\ omring, 
rus ons in die onuitroeili\heid van God 
waar alle poorte dig is teen die dood. 
Dit is die hoods\ap ivat die engel bring 
met middernag . . . Stoot sag die deur op slot. 

En so ook haar ballade, Legende vir die Sabbat — vir my ecn 
^an die mooiste in Afrikaans: 

Toe Dawid se jare sewentig was 
het Jehova die don\ere engel gelas 

om te daal op die Rusdag van die weeX, 

want Dawid se tyd het aangebree\. ' 

Tussen sy eerste en laaste lig 
was Dawid se jare sewentig. 

En die Dood het die s\emer om sy s\elet 
getre\, soos 'n visser wat met sy net 

oor sy s\ouers, gebukXend gaan na die vangs, 
en die lug het verdon\er voor horn van angs. 

Nou moet die einde eers begin 
want sewentig jare is Dawid s n. 

Die rustige Sabbatbruid se vertre\ 
het 'n eerste ster aan die lug gewe\ 

tn Dawid het hulde aan haar gebring 
met siter en harp en psalmsing. 

Hoe sal die Dood sy roeping volbring 
as Dawid die lied van die lewe sing? 

"Maar hy wat die Sielsversamelaar is 
en die engel van duisternis en lis 
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Die eeue^oue pelgrtYnstog hervat 
met s\uifelende voete en geboe 
s\ouers, maar aan die einde van die pad 
het een hul weggewys met trae oe. 

Sal God in toorn die poorte stuWendslaan 
dat my moee mense weer mag binnegaanl 

Dis 'n kreet uit die hart. Maar dis geen blote onmiddellike uft^ 
storting van gevoel, geen roue kreet wat horn plotseling losskeur uit 
wat die Hollanders 'n „natuurtalent" noem nie, nee, dis eerder 'n gc^ 
dempte uitroep van die hart gesuiwer deur die gees en die digteres sc 
sin vir maat en ewewig. (As ek 'n beswaartjie het, dan is dit die 
„trae oc'' . . . wat my hier as ietwat „literer" voorkom. Terloops, 
dis qpmerklik hoe in hierdie latere sterkere gedigte Olga Kirsch 
of wegkom van haar vroeer invloede — soos bv. die van Elisabeth 
Eybers, W. E. G. Louw en C. M. van den Heever — of huUe reeds 
volkome assimileer het.) 

'n Mens moet slegs hierdie gedig en 'n paar ander van Olga 
Kirsch se , Joodse" verse vergelyk met haar oorlogsverse en di6 oor 
haar de volk in Die Soe\lig, om onmiddellik van haar groot voor- 
vdtgamg bewus te word. Wat het daar met haar gebeur? Skielik het 
hierdie cen^en'twintigjarige meisie haar kinderskoene ontgroei, ver^ 
troetel sy haar nie in haar eie leed soos die meeste jongmense, is daar 
geen romantiese selfbeklag meer by haar nie, kry haar woorde krag 
en diepte, gaan haar subjektiewe smart en verdriet op in die smart 
van *n hele gemartelde volk en word sy die stem van daardie volk 
sdf. 

So is daar die ontroerende begin van haar sonnet Heimwee in dSit 
redb By die Riviere van Babel : 

Gee ons die land, ons het so lan\ gedwaal 
deur vreemde oorde ordls, orals en 
jaarli\s met Paasfees eeuelan\ herhaal: 
in die jaar wat \om sien ons Jerusalem. 

E\ sal die land mis\ien nooit binnegaan 
nog die wat op my volg, maar is 'n vol\ 
se hoop nie tydeloos soos die hemelbaan 
waarin die en\eling wegsmelt soos 'n wol\? 
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Dit is dieselfde \Tag, dieselfde lewe 
wat in die home s\uil, wot soos 'n skim 
van lewe in wit vlindervler\e bewe, 
en staar vanuit die diep, intense hlou 
van die fyngevormde delfinium, 
die \rag, my liefste, wat my bind aan jou. 

DIE STEM VAN 'N VOLK 
IVAN, in die loop van 1946, kom daar in verskeie gedigte — party 
versprei in tydskrifte, party nog ongepubliseer — die merk- 
waardige vervulling van 'n belofte: is dit asof Olga Kirsch beide as 
mens en kunstenaar aansienlik gegroei het, sy skielik 'n groot sprong 
vooruit gemaak het, haar gawes nou vir die eerste maal in enkele 
volkome suiwere verse samehang en verband vind en sy in voile 
besit is van al haar middele. 

Die eerste bewys hiervan is die sonnet Die Wandelende Jood, 
gepubliseer in die tweede nommer van Standpunte en wat hierdie 
artikel begelei. Dis seker een van die sterkste gedigte wat dusver in 
Standpunte verskyn het. Inhoud en vorm, 'n presiese bondige soms 
byna epigrammistiese woordkeuse wat tegelyk sfeer en stemming wek, 
'n los soepel beweging wat van die eerste tot die laaste versreel hand" 
haaf word, ryme wat nie gesog is nie maar wat doodnatuurlik voort" 
vloei uit die hele verband van die gedig, 'n gedrae statige tragiese 
ritme, 'n ware ontroering wat nooit verflou nie of op 'n gegewe 
oomblik deur die skielike insinking in die digteres se uitdrukkings- 
vermoe nie langer vertolk kan word nie, 'n ware besieling dus en 'n 
voile beheer oor daardie besieling — alles hier vorm 'n eenheid. 

o Dogter van Babel, jy wat verwoes sal word, 
gelukkig is hy wat jou sal vergeld wat jy ons 
aangedoen het. 
God het Sy vol\ veroordeel tot die vuur, 
masjiengeweer, gas\amers en die graf. 
Hy het hul saamges\aar in \er\ en s\uuy 
en met die wil\al\ en die vlam hestraf. 

En en\eles het uit die puin herrys, 
\ran\ en ge\na\, met oe wat die dood 
se starre ni\sheid dra en weer gereis 
deur vreemde lande na die moeders\oot. 
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bestek van 'n enkele gedig al haar poetiese gawes saam te vat, te 
konsentreer en daaraan finale onvermydelike gedaante te gee. 

Die grote Baudelaire het eenmaal gese, elke goeie digter dra 'n 
kritikus in horn om. Dat Olga Kirsch — soos, herhaal ek, die meeste 
jong digters — nie hieraan aandagtig was nie, blyk 00k uit die enkele 
beeld wat sy soms gebruik. Op een pick se sy: 

.... wanneer die miste langs die hellings swel 
en vol, stilswyend die bleeX, vaal sterre 
uit hul voue s\ud .... 

Die beeld van die miste wat die bleek vaal sterre uit hul voue skud, 
is pragtig, maar daardie een byvoeglike naamwoord, „stilswyend", 
bring iets hortend in die hele beweging van die versreel en oorlaai 
die beeld. 

Op die gevaar af om van 'n oubaasagtige vitterigheid beskuldig 
te word, wil ek nog 'n voorbeeld gee van wat 'n mens dalk die 
„sIordigheid van die jeug" kan noem. In een van haar vroegste 
gedigte se Olga Kirsch: 

.... maar in my siel ontwaa\ 'n wilde vlam 
van weemoed, \lemmend om my \eel geslaan .... 

Vir my gevoel altans is die beeld van die wilde vlam hier retories. 
Miskien beloer ek die vers alte veel uit my eie gesigshoekie uit, maar 
vir my kan die weemoed nooit 'n wilde vlam wees nie, is hy eerder 
iets vaags en onbestemds (nieteenstaande sy pyn) as iets vas en kon^ 
kreets, eerder vertikaal as horisontaal. En as hy 'n vlam is, kan hy 
jou slegs skroei en verteer, nooit soos 'n klem om jou keel slaan nie. 
Die volgende gedig — met 'n sterk stroombeweging van sy eie, 
afgerond en "n eenheid en van Olga Kirsch se liefdesverse by verrc 
die oortuigendste — is vir my in Die Soe\lig die sterkste aanduiding 
van die skryfster se digterskap, en 'n padwyser tot wat sou kom: 

Diep uit die don\er aarde, swart van \rag 
oneindig, styg die wonder van 'n boom, 
en groei en strewe tot die sonlig lag 
en fli\\er op sy blare, en die loom, 
lui middagwindjie in sy arms beswy\. 
As in die nag sy blye juiglied ruis, 
dan sing hy van die lewe vol eh ry\ 
wat \ragtig in sy bre'e are bruis. 
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In die tweede gediggie, Die Bloe\omboom, is daar die besonder 
geslaagde aanhef: 

E\ sien die hloe\om in die oggend staan, 

so stil en statig, en so onhewus 

van al wat menseharte ondergaan 

wat soe\ na se\erheid, na doel, na rus. 

Cm onmiddellik daarna te verswak tot: 

E\ sal my teen die h\an\e stamme drui{, 
die slam\es> stygend fier tot lig daarho, 
tot e\ weer deur my lyf voel pols en ru\ 
die lewensdoel, weer in myself \an gb. 

— waar veral die laaste twee versreels „romanties'' aandoen. 

In gedig XI vind 'n mens tussen reels wat nooit bo die middel'^ 
matigheid uitstyg nie, skielik reels soos die volgende: 

Bewe van hlinde hlyds\ap en gelu\ 
wanneer die son weer styg, en hlomme buig 
! onder die las van dou; praat met 'n hlom, 

lief\oos en \us dit; wonder, is dit dan stom? 

Ben van die sonnette (XXIV), het die treffende aanhef. 
Eens, lan\ gelede (want dit voel vir my 
asof jy eeue weg is), het die nag 
ni\s meer gedra as hlyds\ap, as 'n vrag 
van sterre, die hesef van jou en my .... 

wat so uitstaan bo die res van die gedig — waar daar van vae ab' 
strakte woorde soos „onwerklikheid'\ sjOnverganklikheid"" en 'n frase 
soos „die ontlokenheid ontse" op onbesielde wyse gebruik gemaak 
word -— dat die gedig nooit tot organiese eenheid groei nie. 

Vergelyk ook die begin van die sonnet, Die Jonge Moeder: 
Dit is asof die aarde deur jou spree\, 
so \alm is die verwagting in jou oe. 
Joue die waardigheid van stille, hoe 
home, in 'n sonbes\ene stree\ . . . 

met sy amper banale einde om nogmaals onder die indruk te kom 
van Olga Kirsch se destydse onvermoe om in die klein beknopte 
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Olga Kirsch se stem ontbreek het — die diep klank, daardie eie on- 
miskenbare aksent van die volwasse mens — en wat toe plotseling op so 
*n ontroerende wyse hoorbaar geword het in haar jongste verse. 

Selfs waar in etlike verse in Die Soe\lig die ware gevoel wel 
deeglik aanwesig is, bly dit nie lank sterk en dwiiigend nie, 
maar verflou dit, kwyn dit weg, tree die digteres se tegniese knap^ 
heid dan te voorskyn, word die gedig se ewewig so verstoor, of liewer, 
kry hy nooit volkome ewewig of eenheid nie. Keer op keer vind 'n 
mens in die bundel tekens hiervan. Die gevoel sit sterk in of hy lewe 
ddelik suiwer op, maar hy word nie volhou nie, ontaard op sy beste 
tot 'n sekere oppervlakkige „gevoeligheid" — met die gevolg dat daar 
telkens mooi brokke vlak langs minderwaardige gedeeltes staan en 
di6 gedig dikwels in twee en selfs drie dele uitmekaar val. i) 

'n Voorbeeld van hierdie oneweredigheid van uitdrukkingsver- 
moe, hierdie skynbare teenstrydigheid van gehalte in een eh dieselfde 
gedig vind 'n mens in die heel eerste vers in die bundel. Niks hier 
lyk noodsaaklik nie, asof dit juis so moes gewees het, asof dit nou 
eenmaal nie anders kon as om net op di6 manier uiting te vind nie. 
Daar is afgesaagde beeldspraak soos: 

.... het daar in my siel 
gedagtes wild gedwarrel, sonder toom. 

Of 'n alte gemaklike lirisme soos: 

.... najaars\leure \wyn 
verblee\ deur winterreen weemoedig sag . . . 
waar die frase, „weemoedig sag", iets heeltemal bykomstig tot die 
gedig toevoeg. 

Maar dan kom die mooi slot: 

.... Soos water le 
in hodemlose \uile, waar die straal 
van maanlig heimli\ dring, le nou in my 
my liefde, diep en innig, ster\ en stih 



i) Nog 'n tipiese jeuggebrek: Onlangs het ek my jeug verse in 
Ktntering en Rooidag bevat, weer noukeurig deurgelees. HuUe wemd 
van die foute wat ek hier by Olga Kirsch aanstip. 
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OLGA KIRSH: 
'N MERKWAARDIGE ONTWIKKELING * 

deur Uys Krige 

JUVENILIA 
IN die werk van die jong digteres, Olga Kirsch, het daar in die 
kort tydjie sinds die verskyning van haar eerste bundel Die Soek" 
lig, 'n verrassende ontwikkeling gekom. Die Soel{lig het bepaald 'n 
belofte ingehou; langs veel wat vlak en ondeurvoeld en sender enigc 
noodsaak wm, veel wat sommerso met die eerste ingewing neergC' 
skrywe is sender enige hersiening en so ook latere verdieping en ver' 
fyning, was daar wel bevredigende brokstukke; tussen al die tipicsc 
gebreke van 'n jeugbundel deur het 'n mens sender twyfel af en toe 
die stem van n ware digter hoor opklink — maar die bundeltjic 
in sy geheel het jou nouliks laat vermoed dat binne 'n anderhalf 
jaar die skryfster daarvan van die mooiste verse sou skrywe wat 
daar in die afgelope paar jaar in Suid-Afrika verskyn het, 

Laat my 'n paar aanduidings gee van hierdie merkwaardige 
ontplooiing. 

Wat die duidelikste uit Die SoekUg spreek, is die digteres se ge- 
brek aan lewenservaring. (Dit, natuurlik is 'n gebrek eie aan die 
meeste jeugbundels — eie, helaas, aan heelwat skryfwerk by ons 
wat geensins deur jeugdiges onder die aandrif van hul eerste bevlie^ 
gings gelewer word nie . . .) Dis hierdie tekort wat 'n mens die in^ 
druk gee dat die meeste van hierdie verse hul ontstaan eerder aan 
^n sekere jeugdige gevoeligheid as aan 'n ware diep en dwingendc 
gevoel te dank het; wat hulle 'n vaagheid of sketsmatigheid gee of 
— - om dit miskien eenvoudiger te stel — wat maak dat hulle jou 
koud laat, nie by jou inslaan nie nieteenstaande hul tegniese vaardig' 
heid, hul sangerigheid plek-plek en ander goeie eienskappe wat hulle 
mag he; en wat ten gevolge het dat daar skaars 'n gedig in die 
bundel is wat in sy geheel 'n eie selfstandige lewe het. Ek wil natuur* 
lik nie lewenservaring hier tot alles-saligmakende vereiste vir die 
poesie verhef nie. 'n Mens is nie digter omdat jy lewenservaring het 
nie. Jy is digter omdat jy talent het. Maar jy is groter of kleiner 
digter, dink ek, namate die lewe jou verryk het, dit jou stem 'a 
voUer, dieper, inniger en waarder klank gee. En dit is juis wat 
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one verhalende prosa heelbesmoontlik op hoer bevel in 'n Julius 
Streicher^agtige vuilsmeerdery kan verval. Van die Jood'as'inens sou 
daar dan natuurlik geen sprake meer wees nie, want met die hele 
„mens", in die lewe sowel as die literatuur, sou dit dan klaarpraat 

wees. 

Sou ons egter vir hierdie verskrikking gespaard bly, dan mag ons 
met gerustheid verwag dat die mens in die Afrikaanse roman alhoc' 
meer bloed en asem sal kry, sodat hy dan eindelik sal kan staan 
sender om gestut, en kan loop, sonder om gestoot te word. En dan 
sal vanselfsprekend ook die mens as Jood opstaan en loop, want wie 
die Suid- Afrikaanse „Leben, wo man's packt" wil uitbeeld, moet 
natuurlik ool: die Jood in sy prentjie sit. 

En as dit dan sover kom dat, onder ander mense, die Jood 
as mens in ons romankuns verskyn, met siening en met deernis ge^ 
skilder, dan kom dit nie op aan watter soort Jood beskrywe word 
nie: 'n ryk gemene Jood, 'n vet inhalige Jood, sal ewe welkom wees 
as 'n liewe, goedhartige Jood met 'n mooi Voortrekkerbaard. As 
hy maar n mbns is. 

Daar kan ons dan ook nog allerlei manewales belewe. Daar kan 
bv. 'n Jood op die toneel kom, 'n verafrikaanste Jood desnoods, wat 
met 'n Afrikaanse meisie trou — en die hemele yal nie. Of 'n Afri^ 
kaner trou sommerso met 'n Joodse meisie, en die Poolster bly nog 
ewe doodluiters op sy pos. Ja, sulke dinge kan nog eenmaal die voor^ 
land van ons roman word, as ons nie tydig oppas en ons letterkundc 
kultuur-organiserend „regruk" nie. 
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het al gou verafrikaans geword (ons weet hoeveel verafrikaanstc 
Jode daar bv. in die Vrystaat aangetref word). Maar ook waar hy 
nog kultuurvreemd gebly het, soos bv. die reisende smous, was daaf 
nie sprake van haat, of selfs ook maar van afkeer nie. Sy verskyning 
op die plaas was „een biJ2;onder accent'', wat die eentonige plaas- 
lewe 'n bietjie pikant gemaak het. 

As verdere toeligting kan bv. nog gewys word op die gewone 
Afrikaner se houding teenoor 'n ander kultuurminderheid, nl. die 
Griek. Met die Griek in sy kafeetjie op die hoek word 'n mens nog 
minder eie as met die Jood. Meeste Grieke leer selfs nooit Afrikaans 
nie. Nietemin kom dit by geen straatjonge op om die Griek of sy 
kinders te gaan uitskel vir „gemene Grieke" of Soviets nie. Die 
vreemde is, nouja, 'n vreemde, en daarmee basta. 

Natuurlik het die ontdekking van goud en diamante en die 
gevolglike toestroming van Jode na ons land, nogal veranderings in 
die vigerende houdings teweeggebring. Nou was daar 'n betreklik 
nuwe soort „Jood": die skatryk Jood daar in Johannesburg, wat in 
Oosterse weelde lewe. En, soos die trek van uitgeboerde mense na 
die groot stede (veral dan Johannesburg) toegeneem het, het „daar 
in Johannesburg'', „hier in Johannesburg" geword, die ryk Joodse 
mynmagnaat is meer van naby gesien, en die gevoels-teenstelling tus- 
sen „ryk Jood" en ,,arm Afrikaner" is verskerp. Nogtans het daar 
tot die opkoms van Hitler en die nuwe Afrikaanse ekonomiese bewe- 
ging, in die toenmaals heersende ,,Donker'Johannesburg"'skool baie 
min Jodehaat, ja, selfs baie min Jode-figure voorgekom. 

Ek het so-ewe die opkoms van Hitler en die van die nuwe Afri' 
kaanse ekonomiese beweging in een asem genoem. Daarmee bedoel 
ek nie, dat daar nou juis noodwendig 'n oorsaaklike verband tussen 
die twee sou bestaan nie: maar in die tydsorde het hulle darem 
taamlikwel saamgeval. En dit moet toegegee word dat genoemde 
ekonomiese beweging, veral op die platteland, heelwat antijoodse 
sentiment laat ontstaan het. Maar dit. het tog per slot van sake sy 
voedingsbron in die Na^ii^agtige drywery gehad. 

Wat nou, in die Afrikaanse romankuns, met die Jood-as^sjabloon 
en die Jood^as'mens gaan gebeur, hang natuurlik van allerlei faktore 
af : ekonomiese en politieke sowel as kulturele. Sou dit 'n sekere groep 
deurdrywers geluk om die politieke mag in hande te kry, dan sou 
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gocgemeente — 'n smaak wat eers deur genoemde politieke drywery 
aangekweek is. 

Want Jodehaat was onder die Afrikaners nooit 'n endemiesc 
siekte, soos dit bv. onder die Russe, Pole, Roemeniers en gedeeltelik 
die Duitsers was nie. Tradisioneel is die houding van die Afrikaner 
nagenoeg dieself de as die wat by die Protestantse kulture van Wes" 
Europa vigeer. Daar was (en is) kenmerkend ten eerste die kul^ 
turele assimilasie van die Jood baie maklik. Die Nederlandse skry 
wer Piet Bakker gewaag bv. in sy outobiografiese werk Jeugd in de 
Pijp van 'n dokter wat by Bakker ^hulle huisarts was, *n gesiene man, 
van wie hy pas na 'n omgang van jare te wete gekom het dat hy 
„eintlik 'n Jood'' was. 

En aan die ander kant heers daar in genoemde kulture ook 
teenoor die nie-^ of in mindere mate assimilerende Jode gewoonlik 
nie bra iets wat bepaald , Jodehaat" genoem sou kan word nie. Want 
dis onwaar om te beweer, soos wel dikwels beweer word, dat 'n kul" 
tuurvreemde minderheid nou juis noodwendig gehaat moet word. 
Nee, ewe dikwels kan dit voorkom, dat die vreemde element „inte' 
ressant'' gevind word, of ook wel doodgewoon as „snaaks'' gevoel 
word, sonder om verdere emosies uit te lok. So bv. in die Amster^ 
damse armbuurt, „de Pijp'\ waar Piet Bakker sy jeug deurgebring 
het: 

„In de Ostadestraat woonde een Joodsche gezin. Reens, de uit' 
drager. Die droeg op Zaterdag een hoogen hoed. Als hij in een 
Arabischen mantel had gewandeld, 2;ouden wij dat niet gekker ge^ 
vonden hebben. De Reensen bemoeiden ^ich met niemand, de jon" 
gens speelden niet buiten en dede schuw. Grappig dat iedereen van 
,meneer Reens' sprak. Die man had 2;oo iets beschaafds. 

„Ik herinner mij niet een blijk van eenig antisemitisme. Daar 
was die Ostadestraat te fatsoenlijk voor. ,Joden rijn ook menschcn', 
zeiden 2;e. En meneer Reens was een nette man en een biJ2;onder 
accent in die straat. Zoveel als ,on2,e Jood\ Als er iemand naar hem 
gewe2;en 2;ou hebben, iziou hij de hele buurt aan 2;ijn hals gekregen 
hebben." Later het Bakker dan op skool Jodeseuns leer ken wat nie 
„schuw deden", wat inteendeel „even rauwe rakkers waren" as hy 
self en sy maats. 

En so ook onder die Afrikaners van ouds. Baie van die Jode 
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daar is al bale meer lewe en daar sal wel nog meer kom (tensy ons 
natuurlik 'n ystydperk van „georganiseerde vryetyd" te wagte is). 
Maar voorlopig, en oor die geheel gesproke, is en bly die mens in 
die Afrikaanse roman nog maar loos, 'n kleipop met vlugtige vlagies 
van lewe. 

Daarmee is hierdie beskrywingspunt dan streng gesproke eintlik 
afgehandel. Tog sal dit miskien lonend wees om die saak effens breer 
aan te pak en n vlugtige blik te werp op die asjood^aangeduide 
figuur soos hy darem in ons romanliteratuur verskyn. 

Dan moet ons begin met aan te stip dat hy nie baie veelvuldig 
voorkom nie. Waar hy dan wel voorkom, is hy sjabloon-agtig aange- 
bring om as simbool te dien, en wel, eienaardig genoeg, vir twee 
hceltemal uiteenlopende doeleindes: of hy verteenwoordig die hard- 
vogtige uitlandse kragte wat die Boer uit sy rustige, idylliese onskuld- 
paradys verja — die „vreemde'' wat die „eie'' verkrag; of anders is 
Tiy die Kind Israels, die Kind van die Verbond met God, van die 
Uitverkore Volk — van die Volk wat eens uit Egipteland verlos is, 
soos ook die Boer (mits hy die Verbond hou) nog eenmaal uit die 
vreemde dwingelandy verlos sal word. Laasgenoemde figuur is be- 
:gryplik net die Bybelse Jood, prototipe van die Bybelse Afrikaner. 
As folklore' en roman-stereotiep staan die „Jood" en die „Kind van 
Israel" feitlik heeltemal los van mekaar. 

Ewe eienaardig is, dat die Jood eintlik eers in die laaste tyd 
noemenswaardig as onsimpatieke „vreemdeling" gebruik is — en dis 
geen toeval nie, dat dit ongeveer van Hitler se staatsgreep dateer, 
soos dan ook in die politiek 'n enigsins stelselmatige antisemitisme 
eweneens feitlik slegs van daardie tydstip af hier te lande as werktuig 
ingang gevind het. En hier moet dan dadelik daar bygevoeg word 
dat, netsoos die politieke beroeps-Jodehaters darem nog altyd nie die 
posisie verower het om die Afrikaanse literatuur „gleichgeschaltet'' 
te maak nie, die figuur, Jood, ook nog nooit stelselmatig en doelbe^ 
wus as 'n skurk-stereotiep in ons remans aangewend is nie. Inteendeel, 
sy verskynings in daardie rol is nog sporadies en (laat dit ter ere 
van ons beter skrywers gese word) hoofsaaklik tot pruUeesstof be- 
perk. En ook selfs daar is daar nie soseer sprake van 'n nadruklike 
haat wat in die skrywers en skryfsters se inbors loei nie, as wel van 
'n tegemoetkoming aan 'n nuwe smaak onder 'n gedeelte van die 
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DIE MENS AS JOOD IN ONS ROMANKUNS 

deur Ehrhardt Planje 

QM die mens uit te beeld, dit is die taak van die romancier — die 
mens in sy kleinheid en sy grootheid, sy hoogmoed en sy dee- 
moed; die mens in sy hemelstormende vermetelheid en in sy slyk- 
vretende vertwyfeling; die mens in sy teerheid, sy ruheid, sy eerlik- 
heid, sy valsheid, sy blyheid, sy boosheid,.sy broosheid, sy taaiheid, 
sy dolheid, sy walgelikheid, sy heerlikheid, in kleure en geure; die 
mens, die hele mens, in sy volheid. Met felle siening moet hy die 
mens uitbeeld — lopend, etend, stinkend, pratend, singend, biddend, 
vegtend, kussend, lewend — met felle siening en begrypende hart, 
met temperament, met meedoenloosheid, en met deernis, boweal met 
deernis. Die mens moet hy uitbeeld: die mens as dief, die mens as 
dokter, as moeder, as kind, as grysaard; die mens as Hotnot, as 
Duitser, as Mohamedaan; die mens as Afrikaner, as Christen; die 
mens as krygsman, die mens as seeman, die mens as Jood. Ja, o.a. 
en bv. 00k die mens as Jood. 

Die mens as Jood: daardie voorbeeld moet ons nou dan in hier- 
die geval opspoor. En ons gaan dan opspoor, soek — en dit kan al 
dadelik gese word dat ons hom nie sal vind nie. Die mens as Jood, 
die Jood as mens, het in ons roman nog nie sy buiging gemaak nie. 

Die mens as Jood: genus en differentia. Is dit miskien die 
differentia wat by ons te skaars is — in ons lewe of in ons boeke? 
Natuurlik nie. Jode was vanaf die vroegste dae van ons volksbestaan 
by ons, en ook in ons boeke verskyn daar dan ook wel deeglik af 
en toe figure wat as Jode aangedui word. Nee, dit is die genus waar- 
aan dit le: die mens. Dis die mens wat in ons Afrikaanse roman 
nog maar altyd swak verteenwoordig is. In die tyd van die baan- 
brekers was dit (met alle eerbied gesproke) natuurlik hopeloos en 
dit het tot op so 'n twintig jaar gelede hopeloos gebly. Deesdae is dit 
daarmee gelukkig heelwat beter gesteld. Jy sien nou darem wel hier 
en daar 'n oog oopgaan, n bos strooi die glans van hare kry, n bios 
oor kleivaal wange stryk; jy kry bytye asem, polsslag en stem. Ja„ 
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sprake kan wees in die keuse van die onderwerp vir liedere en 
oratoria. Behalwe 'n aantal nuwe psalm^komposisies, wat ongebruik' 
likes uit die ou Nederlandse bundel vervang het, en waarvan die 
meeste van die hand van P. K. de Villiers afkomstig is, kan hier 
niks van uitstaande betekenis vermeld word nie. 

Tenslotte is daar nog die boukuns. Die Afrikaner kerkbou het 
geen wortels in die Ou Testament nie, en dieselfde geld van die 
wereldlike boukuns. Die enigste wat in hierdie verband vermeld 
kan word is die Voortrekkermonument te Pretoria, waarvan vol- 
gens die getuienis van die argitek, Moerdyk, die uiterlike vorm ge- 
inspireer is deur die feit dat, volgens die boek Genesis, die aarts- 
vaders by hul trek telkens as huUe erens n tydlang stilhou, n altaar 
opgerig het. Dat die Israelitiese altare anders gelyk het, en dat hulle 
nie as feessaal en senotaaf gedien het nie, moet ons dan maar vergeet! 

So het ons dan aan die einde van hierdie vlugtige oorsig gekom. 
Op die een gebied van die lewe het die Ou Testamentiese invloede 
kragtiger gewerk as op die ander, maar as geheel het die Afrikaanse 
kultuur soos ons gesien het. in sterk mate die bevrugtende werking 
van daardie wonderlike Boek ondergaan. Ons glo dat dit oor die 
algemeen 'n baie heilsame invloed was, en dat ook om hierdie rede 
ons dankbaarheid verskuldig is aan Israel, van wie die Christelike 
Kerk die Woord van God onder die Ou Verbond ontvang het. 
Pretoria, 30 Maart 1948. 
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'n Heel ander vorm van beinvloeding tref ons aan by die groot^ 
ste digter wat die Afrikaner taalgebied tot nou toe opgelewer het: 
by N. P. van Wyk Louw, Ons dink in die besonder aan die verhewe 
gedig Die Profeet uit die bundel Die Halwe Kring. Hier het nie 'n 
enkele voorval uit die Ou Testament, nie 'n aantal uitdrukkings in 
die Afrikaanse poesie oorgegaan nie, maar hier deurleef 'n digter 
sielservarings, wat miskien deur die Bybelboeke Jeremia en Job ge^ 
inspireer is, maar wat ten voile eie besit en lot geword het. Sonder 
dat mens erens die vinger noukeurig by 'n ontlening kan le, en ter^ 
wyl die panteistiese gedagte, soos ons alreeds opgemerk het, ver 
van die Bybelse Godsgetuienis staan, sal die leser tog telkens aan 
Israels digters en profete moet dink: 

,JSAaar in my, in my, Heer, 
soos die vol van houe op n dowwe ding, 
het U woorde en woede en s\ri\ ge\om 
en my neergesiaan tot my \niee genadeloos 
totdat die nag my in 'n don\er hoop 
gehur\, en aan die sni\ gevind het . , , *' 
'n Bree uitwerking van een enkel Outestamentiese motief vind ons 
by W. E. G. Louw in sy pragtige beskrywende gedig Adam, waarin 
hy die skynbaar onmoontlike verwerkelik het: die tekening van 'n 
sondelose gestalte wat nie bloedloos is en nie vervelig word nie. Ook 
Opperman verwerk hier en daar in sy poesie Bybelse motiewe. 

Op die gebied van die prosa kan die Bybelse romans van D. F. 
Malherbe genoem word: Die Hart van Moab, Saul, die Worstel' 
held en Die Profeet is verdienstelike pogings in 'n literatuursoort wat 
sy beoefenaars aan die grootste gevare blootstel. Die weelderige styl 
van* Malherbe bereik natuurlik nie die suggestiewe eenvoud van die 
Bybelse verteltrant nie, maar dit sou onbillik wees om dit te eis. Dit 
moet egter erken word dat die skrywer deur die keuse van sy onder- 
werp self tot die vergelyking aanleiding gee. 

Oor die invloed van die Ou Testament op die beeldende kuns 
van die Afrikanernasie kan ons kort wees. Die skilderkuns het 
hom, na goed^Hollandse tradisie, veral aan die weergawe van die 
lafldskap gewy; die ander HoUandse tradisie, die illustrasie van die 
Bybelverhaal, het nog nie tot kunswerke van enige betekenis gelei 
nie. Dieselfde geld van die beeldhoukuns. 

Van invloed van die Ou Testament op die musiek sou alleen 
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tot 'n vergelyking tussen die strenge voorskrifte van die Ou Testa^ 
ment teen vermenging van Israeliete met Kanaaniete, en die maat' 
reels teen bastardisering in hierdie land. Veral die optrede van Esra 
in verband met die gemengde huwelike moet dan die wapens lewer 
ten bate van 'n stryd vir ,, apartheid''. Dat die optrede van Esra nie 
'n saak van kleurbeleid was nie maar 'n worsteling teen godsdiens- 
verwatering en synkretisme, word maar min besef. In die sewen- 
tiende en agtiende eeu is die negers vaak beskou as die afstamme- 
linge van Gam en die slawerny van die swart ras verdedig met 
'n beroep op Gen. 9:20-27. In 1742 promoveer 'n neger van die 
Goudkus, wat in Holland die naam van Jakob Eli^ia Johannes Kapi- 
tein gekry het, aan die Universiteit te Leiden tot doctor in die god- 
geleerdheid op 'n verhandeling oor Die slawerny, nie strydig met die 
Christeli\e vryheid nie,'' Daarin is ruim gebruik gemaak van die 
skyn-argumente wat uit Gen, 9 geput kan word. In die jongste tyd 
hoor mens egter die soort van betoog selde meer ontwikkel. 

Ons kom nou tot die invloed van die Ou Testament op die 
Afrikaanse literatuur. Dit sou op sigself die stof vir 'n bree ver- 
handeling wees, sodat ons hier maar net 'n paar punte kan aanstip. 
Aanspraak op volledigheid maak ons seker nie. 

Voorop moet seker die beryming van die Psalms vir die ere- 
diens van die Afrikaanse Kerke staan. Nadat aanvoorwerk op hier- 
die gebied reeds deur Totius en ander digters gedoen is, het eers- 
genoemde in 1920 die opdrag gekry om die hele bundel in Afri- 
kaanse strofes oor te sit. In die jaar 1936 was die digter met sy werk 
gereed. Nie maar net in Afrika nie, maar 00k in Nederland is die 
werk van Totius tereg bewonder as die suiwerste en digterlikste 
vertolking van die psalms wat ons na Vondel ontvang het. Terwyl 
oor die algemeen veranderinge in liturgiese tekste deur kerkelike 
gemeenskappe slegs na veel stryd aanvaar word, het die invoering van 
Totius se psalms nerens in Afrika op enige moeilikheid gestuit nie. 

Maar 00k elders in die digwerk van Totius, die teoloog-digter 
van die Gereformeerde Kerk, blyk die invloed wat die Ou Testament 
op sy gevoelslewe uitgeoefen het. Ons noem maar net een voorbeeld: 
die gedig uit Ragel, waarin hy die trek van die Afrikaner vergelyk 
met Jakob se tog. Hier het die vereenselwiging van die eie volk 
met die volk van die Bybel, wat so gemaklik tot 'n onverantwoorde 
selfverheffing kan voer, tot 'n edele en skone beeld gelei. 
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Op die oomblik is Totius besig met n literere revisie ook van die 
Nuwe Testament; die nog veel wensliker wetenskaplike hersiening 
bly helaas agterwee. 

Van die Voortrekkers is gese, dat huUe in hul regslewe behalwe 
die ou Romeins-Hollandse reg soos hulle dit uit die Kompanjie se tyd 
geerf het, ook aan die Bybel 'n sekere gesag as regsnorm toegeken 
het. Dis moeilik om hiervoor bewyse te vind. Dit is egter opmerklik, 
dat in die eerste doodvonnis oor 'n blanke wat in die Transvaal 
uitgespreek en uitgevoer is, 'n Outestamentiese aanhaling 'n beslis" 
sende rol gespeel het. J. Stuart vermeld in De Hollandsche Afri\a^ 
nen en hunne repuhlie\ in Zuid-Afri\a (1854) die saak teen A. 
Pieterse, wat in dronkenskap sy neef Van OosthuiJ2;en gedood het. 
Hoewel daar versagtende omstandighede was: die daad was in dron- 
kenskap, sonder voorbedagte rade, gepleeg en die moordenaar het 
homself met volledige bekentenis aangegee, en hoewel niemand lus 
gehad het om die doodvonnis te voltrek nie, is dit tog uitgespreek op 
grond van die feit, dat die Heilige Skrif gebied: „Hy wat die 
bloed van 'n mens vergiet, sy bloed sal deur mense vergiet word" 
(Gen. 9:6). Die Volksraad het die vonnis bekragtig en deur loting 
is die landdroste aangewys wat dit moes uitvoer. 

Verreweg die interessantste en mees prinsipiele regsvraag in die 
geskiedenis van Transvaal is die botsing tussen President Kruger en 
hoofregter Kot2;e oor die toetsreg. Volgens Adv. G. F. de Vos Hugo 
(Die huidige Boods\ap van die Calvinisme op Staat\undige en Poli^ 
tie\e Terrein in Suid-Afri\ay 1946, p. 20 e.vv.) is die agtergrond van 
hierdie konflik die verset van Kruger teen die leer van die volksoe^ 
wereiniteit waarin elke voor-pbsitiewe grondslag vir die reg verwerp 
word. In sy rede by die aan vaar ding van sy vierde ampstermyn op 
12 Mei 1898, beroep Kruger hom in verband met die probleem van 
die toetsreg voortdurend op die Ou Testament, in die besonder op 
die plek wat die Mosaiese wetgewing in die lewe van die volk Israel 
ingeneem het. Met nadruk siteer hy in hierdie verband Deut. 12:8 
en 32. Daarby moet ons nie enkel in aanmerking neem, dat die 
President hom in hierdie Outestamentiese sfeer beweeg het nie, maar 
ook dat dit deur die groot meerderheid van sy gehoor aanvaar is. 

In die diskussie oor die naturellebeleid kan mens tot op vandag 
toe dikwels 'n beroep op die Ou Testament hoor maak. Die gelyk- 
stelling tussen Israel en die Afrikanervolk word dan verder uitgewerk 
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Nog sterker kom die Bybelse invloed uit in die name wat aan 
die kinders gegee is. Dis oorbodig om hier voorbeelde te gee. Die 
skrywer van hierdie opstel was daar self in 1939 getuie van hoe in 
die hoofstad van die Unie 'n kind gedoop is met die name „Jesaja 
Jeremia" — miskien in afwagting van 'n latere boetie „Esegiel 

Daniel"! 

« 

Naas die naamgewing spreek 00k allerlei uitdrukkings 'n duide^ 
like taal. Talle van Outestamentiese spreekwyses in die Afrikaans 
was al in die Nederlands van die sewentiende en agtiende eeu aan^ 
wesig; nietemin is dit opmerklik, dat hulle in die Afrikaans hulle 
kon handhaaf, terwyl b.v. amper al die seemansterme van die Neder" 
lands uit die Afrikaans verdwyn het. Daar is egter 00k spreekwyses 
met Bybelse klank, wat in die Nederlands onbekend is en daeliks 
in die Afrikaans gebruik word, 'n Voorbeeld daarvan is die bekende 
gesegde: ,,Hy het sy Moses gevind", wat vermoedelik sinspeel op 
die nederlaag, wat die Egiptiese towenaars teenoor Moses gely het 
(vgl. Exodus 8:18, 19). 'n Ander voorbeeld is die uitdrukking: „Hy 
het hom gewys waar Dawid die wortels gegrawe het." Op watter 
gebeurtenis uit die lewe van Dawid hierdie spreekwoord sien, is egter 
nie duidelik nie. Niemand het die skrywer nog kan meedeel waar en 
wanneer Dawid hom met hierdie nederige arbeid besig gehou het 
nie. 

Mag dan die verklaring van hierdie uitdrukking onseker wees, 
niemand kan twyfel aan die oorsprong van ,,Die stem is Jakob se 
stem, maar die hande is Esau se hande", of van „Hy het sy eersgeboor^ 
tereg verkoop", of van „die sewe maer jare" nie. Ons doen maar net 
^n greep; die voorbeelde sou vertienvoudig kan word. Hierdie dinge 
is nie maar net uiterlikhede nie; die taal is sowel uitbeelder as ook 
vormer van gedagtes en die Bybelse geur van die Afrikaans verraai 
nie maar net nie dog verseker ook vir die toekoms die invloed van 
die Ou Testament. 

Daardie invloed word nog versterk deur die feit dat die Afri- 
kaanse vertaling van die Ou Testament deur Fourie en Totius, hoe- 
wel net so min as enige ander volmaak, tog 'n uitstekende stuk werk 
genoem mag word. Daar in onderskei dit homself sterk van die ver- 
tolking van die Nuwe Testament, wat sowel uit wetenskaplike as 
uit Hterere oogpunt ver by die van die Ou Testament agter staan. 
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Testament nie so gemaklik kan klaarkom nie. Mens sou, in verband 
met die natuurliefde van die Afrikaner, kan spreek oor 'n sekere 
latente panteisme. Tot bewussyn kom dit feitlik eers in die poesie 
van Van Wyk Louw, wat sodoende veel egter Afrikaans is as wat 
die meeste van sy betittelaars vermoed. Hierdie panteisme vorm 'n 
teenstelling met die Ou Testament. Dieself de geld ook van die vir 
'n vreemdeling soms moeilik te waardere uitbarstinge van gods- 
dienstige sentimentaliteit, wat veral by begrafnisse dikwels voorkom. 

Van die godsdienstige lewe uit het die invloed van die heilige 
Boek van Israel horn oor amper al die terreine van die Afrikaner^ 
lewe uitgebrei. Dit is begrypelik, aangesien die Bybel vir hulle die 
sentrum van alle kultuur was. Dit het nie maar net vir die Trek' 
kers gegeld nie. Ook by hulle wat in die Kaapkolonie gelewe het, 
was die Bybel die middelpunt van hul geesteslewe. Dit het voort^ 
durend hul aandag opgeeis. 

'n Merkwaardige bewys daarvan word gevind op 'n plek 
waar mens dit nie sou soek nie: in die — ook om ander redes 
merkwaardige — werk van die HoUandse see-offisier C. W. M. 
van de Velde, Reis door Syrie en Palestina, 2 dele, 1854. Voor in 
die tweede deel van hierdie beskrywing van die Heilige Land staan 
'n „Naamlijst der inteekenaren", met behulp waarvan mens die be' 
stemming van die eerste 500 eksemplare van hierdie werk kan nagaan. 
Nie minder as 168, dus effens meer as een-derde deel 'daarvan, is 
deur inwoners van die Kaapkolonie of Kaapse studente in Neder^ 
land bestel. Mens tref onder die name lede van die mees invloed' 
ryke families aan, en dit sou die moeite werd wees om meer derge' 
like lyste van boekliefhebbers te bestudeer. Dit bewys in ieder geval 
'n fenomenale belangstelling vir die land van die Bybel. 

Ondertussen het die amper van boeke verstoke Trekkers van 
hul nuwe gebied byna 'n Bybelse land gemaak. Daar is tallose Bybelse 
aardrykskundige name in die Unie. Ons noem maar net 'n paar. Uit 
1838 stam alreeds die naam Weenen (vgl. Rigters 2:5!); die soge- 
naamde Jerusalemgangers is verantwoordelik vir die naam Nyl' 
stroom; verder vind ons 'n paar maal Bethanie, en dan Jericho^ 
Hebron, Bethlehem, Benoni (Gen. 35:18) ens. In Bethulie het ons 
'n seldsame voorbeeld van die invloed van die Apokriewe boeke 
(Judit 4:5) Bethal daarenteen kry sy naam van Elisabeth en Alida, 
en het niks met die Bybelse Bethel te doen nie. 
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tomste met die lewe van die patriarge en helde uit die Ou Testa- 
ment. Tenslotte het die geskiedenis, veral die Groot Trek, die gedag- 
te laat posvat van 'n sekere parallellie tussen die Afrikaner volk en die 
Bybelse Israel. 

P. J, van der Merwe (Die Voorwaartse Beweging van die Boere 
van die Groot Tre\, p. 325) vertel hoe in 1834 Donald Moodie die 
swerwende trekboere aan die Grootrivier tot stilstand probeer bring, 
'n Oubaas Kruger, wat vier en tagtig jaar oud v^^as en groot gesag 
in daardie omgewing geniet het, se vir horn: „Laat hulle trek! Hulle 
moet trek, soos Abram, Isak en Jakob getrek het voor hulle." Dit 
was ruim 'n eeu gelede; nog geen jaar het verbygegaan nie sinds die 
Leier van die Opposisie in die Volksraad dieselfde parallellie as 
skema vir een van sy groot redevoerings aangewend het. 

Ons vind die invloed van die Ou Testament uiteraard in die 
eerste plek op die terrein van die godsdiens. Die prediking in die 
Kerke en veral 00k die lees en bespreek van die Bybel in die huis- 
godsdiens het dikwels die Ou Testamentiese verhaal in die middel^ 
punt van die aandag geplaas. Daarnaas het die Psalms, in hul Hoi' 
landse beryming, altyd as die godsdienstige liedere by uitstek gc 
geld: Die Afrikaner het leer lees uit die Ou Testament, leer sing 
uit die Psalmboek; dis duidelik dat hierdie indrukke uit die vroegste 
kinderjare 'n magtige invloed op die hele lewe uitgeoefen het. 

Dit was dan 00k heeltemaal in die gees van die Ou Testament 
dat die Voortrekkers voor die slag by Bloedrivier 'n gelofte afgele 
het. Daar was — gelukkig — geen teoloe in hul midde wat hulle 
daarop kon wys dat op minder bekende plekke in die Ou Testament 
teen geloftes gewaarsku word nie. Hulle is geinspireer deur die vooT' 
beeld van Jakob (Gen. 28:20-22) en het gedink aan die baie sinspe- 
lings op geloftes wat in die Psalms voorkom. 

Aan die anderkant het die herinneringe aan die gelofte, wat 
elke jaar op 16 Desember weer wakker geroep word, 00k die verdere 
geskiedenis van die Afrikanervolk in Outestamentiese rigting ge- 
stu. 'n Figuur soos president Kruger is sowel wat sy persoonlik- 
heid as wat sy invloed betref nie verklaarbaar as mens nie hierdie 
Outestamenties-godsdienstige agtergrond in aanmerking neem nie. 

Dit is des te meer opmerklik, omdat die sielelewe van die 
deursnee godsdienstige Afrikaner elemente bevat, wat met die Ou 
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DIE INVLOED VAN DIE OU TESTAMENT 

OP DIE AFRIKAANSE KULTUUR 

EN LEWENSVORME 

deur Prof. Dr. A. van Selms. 

rilE geestelike lewe van die volksplanting aan die Kaap de Goede 
Hoop is in die sewentiende eeu beheers deur die HoUandse 
Calvinisme; in die loop van die agtiende eeu het dit onder die invloed 
van verligting, vrymesselary en die aan die Franse revolusie verwante 
stroming van die Patriottisme veral op die gebied van die etiek en 
die staatkunde belangrike wysigings ondergaan, maar die grond' 
patroon het tog dieselfde gebly. In gematigde en verdraagsame vorm 
het dit die lewe van die Trekkers beheers en die grondvorme vir die 
Afrikanerlewe bepaal. 

In die Reformatoriese lewensvorme speel die Bybel 'n groot rol. 
Dit is die alles beheersende faktor in die godsdiens, die grondslag vir 
die wereldbeskouing, en altans in teorie die rigsnoer vir die beslis' 
sings op die gebied van die moraal. Dit is egter opmerklik dat daar 
'n gewigtige verskil bestaan tussen die Lutherse en die Calvinistiese 
Bybelgebruik. By die Calviniste het die Ou Testament veel meer 
gewig. Hoev^el die teologie van Calvyn en sy skool nooit so ver 
gegaan het om aan die Ou Testament in elke opsig gelyke gesag as 
aan die Nuwe toe te ken nie, is tog die blywende betekenis van die 
Ou Testament in die Calvinistiese samelewing meer benadruk as in 
Lutherse kringe. In nie-teologiese omgewing is gev^oonlik maar baie 
min verskil gemaak tussen 'n vv/'oord uit die Ou Verbond en een 
uit die Nuwe. 

So kan mens vantevore verwag, dat die invloed van die Ou 
Testament in die Afrikanerlewe groter sal wees as in 'n Roomse of 'n 
Lutherse samelewing. Bykomende faktore het dit nog versterk. In die 
eerste plek is daar baie ooreenkoms tussen die natuur in die Bybel en 
die Afrikaanse land, 'n Woord soos nahal, waar die Hoog^HoUands 
f eitlik geen ekwivalent voor het nie, v/ord in die Afrikaans baie 
goed met „spruit'' weergegee. Verder vertoon verskillende vorme van 
menslike bedryf, in die besonder die skaap- en beesboerdery, wat tog 
wel die mees nasionale bestaansvorm van Suid^Afrika is, ooreen- 
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skill of a David Fram. 

In fiction, Richard Feldman has published a book of Yiddish 
sketches of South African life, Schwarz un Weiss. Ben Zion Mirwish 
has published two books of humorous sketches in Yiddish, and a 
volume of Yiddish humour has been published by Rev. I. Friedman. 
A. Shahan has written a book of recollections of Lithuania during 
World War I. A powerful argument for the recognition of Yiddish 
as a European language was David Goldblatt's pioneer Yiddish pam^ 
phlet Yiddish: Is it a European Language! (1905). Ben^jion Hersch 
and Hyman Polsky published many interesting Yiddish sketches. 

Recently Abraham Smith published a volume of Bible plays, In 
the Beginning, mainly interesting for their integration of Talmudical 
material with the Biblical story. In The Immortal Drama of Life, 
T^athan Hurwitz has rendered a new English translation of the Book 
of Job; Hurwit:^ is also the author of an unusual Biblical study, Bible 
' — Reality ■ — Civilisation. 

Finally, for the sake of. the record, I should mention my own 
small book The Crime of Modern Man, a study of the psychological 
background of anti-Semitism; and my South African Jewry, an intro^ 
ductory study of the Union's Jewish community. 
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Lichtigfeld also published two works in England before coming ta 
South Africa. 

Under the pen-name Ben Eliezer, D, MieYows\y pro- 
duced in his Letters of a Jewish Father to his Son, a series of essays 
which reviewed many aspects of Jewish culture, and which attained 
a wide popularity. The Letters first appeared serially in the Zionist 
Record before their eventual publication in book form. 

Dr. Joseph Sachs has studied the fruits of the Jewish genius in 
intellect and culture, and their integration into life, in two sensitive- 
ly written, thought-provoking books. The Jewish Genius and Beauty 
and the Jew. A. Addleson has written a general summary of Jewish 
history, Romance of a People. Zvi Infeld has applied Spengler's 
theory to Jewish history in his Israel in the Decline of the West. 
S. 7S(. Herman^ in The Reactions of Jews to Anti-Semitism has writ- 
ten a valuable sociological study, based upon research work he car- 
ried out at the University of the Witwatersrand. Joshua M. Brauer 
has written a survey of The Jewish Sportsmen of South Africa. 
Bertha Bein\instadt has published a volume of translations from He- 
brew and Yiddish poetry. 

Amelia Levy has published an English translation of Segalo- 
witch's Yiddish poem, "Nishto'' (They Are TSfo More) which in my 
opinion is an improvement on the original; she has also done many 
sensitive translations of Yiddish poems for various journals. 

In the creative field, an impressive contribution to Yiddish poetry 
has been made by David Fram, who came to this country in the late 
1920's from Lithuania, where he had already attained a considerable 
reputation as a poet. Fram is a poet of deep sensitivity, and both in 
lyrical and epic verse reveals powers that place his work among the 
best of Yiddish moderns. Some of his most notable work has been 
written in South Africa, several of his poems deal with South Afri' 
can themes. His Lieder un Poemes (193 1) was highly praised abroad. 
His latest work Dos Letzte Kapitl (1947) is the sombre epic of 
Lithuanian Jewry's sufferings and destruction at the hands of the 
Nads. 

Morris Hoffman published a book of Yiddish verse, Woglungs^ 
\langen (1935). It contains some interesting impressions of South 
Africa, though Hoffman has none of the poetic fire and literary 
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literature traces the Jewish genius at work in the outstanding Hebrew 
writers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. His book on 
Judaism in Hfe and literature analyses and defines the Jewish genius, 
and points to its universal implications. Landau's literary work was 
the product of profound scholarship and fearless thinking, and he 
did not hesitate to criticise Jewish customs in which he found a 
departure from the spirit of Jewish ideals. 

No less profound a scholar is Rahhi J, L. Zlotni\, Director of the 
S.A. Board of Jewish Education, who also has an impressive literary 
record. Most of Zlotnik's work was published before he came to 
South Africa — Der Wunder-Ozer Fun Der Yiddische Shprach, 
Bialikjs Treren, Koheleth-^Der Mensch und Das Buck, his massive 
Hebrew study of the word Bereshit in Hebrew phraseology, his Ma- 
amarim, etc. But he has also completed some scholarly work in 
South Africa. Studying fragments of ancient manuscripts which he 
discovered here, he has pieced together, edited and annotated a 
hitherto unknown Maimonides' manuscript the Hilchort Ramham; 
and has produced a distinguished study of the Ma'ase Terushalmi, 
published in 1946 by the Palestine Institute of Folklore and Ethnology 
in a volume with companion essays by Raphael Patai, Nehemia 
AUony, M. Grunwald and S. Assaf. 

Other Hebrew studies have been published by Rabbi Dr. Moses 
Romm and Rabbi M. Ch. Mirvish. 

Various works, chiefly of a scholarly nature, and written be- 
fore their authors came to South Africa, stand to the credit of 
Rabbt Dr. L. I. Rxihinowitz, of Johannesburg, Rahbi I. Ahrahams, of 
Cape Town and Rabbi Dr. E, l^eufeld, of Pretoria. Rabbi Abrahams 
has also published three collections of the sermons he has delivered in 
South Africa, Rabbi W. Hirsch, recently retired from his long miniS' 
try in Pretoria, has written a study on Rabbinic Psychology which 
will soon see the light. 

Recently Rahbi I. Kossows\y, Rav of the Federation of Syna" 
gogues, published a book of Yiddish sermons that has been hailed 
by critics abroad as being in the best tradition of Jewish homiletics. 
Smaller collections of sermons have been published by Rabbi Dr. M. 
Wold and the Rev. Dr, A. Lichtigfeld. Rabbi Wald is also the author 
of a comprehensive volume, Jewish Teachings on Peace, while Dr. 
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correspondence. His pamphlet on Nathaniel Isaacs has already been 
mentioned: it is one of the few papers by a South African to have 
been read and published by the Jewish Historical Society of England. 
Rochlin has not yet brought out any other publication : the great bulk 
of his work has gone into a multitude of maga^iine articles in the 
Jewish press. The files of the Zionist Recora and the S.A. Jewish 
Times contain a host of articles from his pen which, put together 
in book form, would make a substantial and valuable study of South 
African Jewry. Particular reference should be made t6 his recent 
articles in the S.A. Jewish Times on the rise of Johannesburg Jewry; 
they not alone constitute the first comprehensive picture of the 
formative days of South Africa's largest Jewish community, but also 
show that Jews played a role in the very discovery of the Rand Gold- 
fields not hitherto realised. 

In the field of Judaic studies, the outstanding contribution is 
that of the late Chief Rabhi Dr. J. L. Landau. In the forty years of 
his long and eventful ministry in Johannesburg, Dr. Landau worked 
tirelessly to make a cultural as well as a spiritual contribution to the 
community. A distinguished scholar and an impressive writer, his 
literary work was known and acclaimed throughout the Jewish world. 
He was a pioneer of the Hebrew drama, and wrote historical plays on 
Bar Kochha, Herod, the Baal Shem and other historical subjects. Hia 
play on the spiritual clashes in a modern Jewish community — 
Lefanim U'Leachor — was translated into English by Mr. D. 
Mierowsky under the title, Conflicting Worlds. He wrote a number 
of poems in Hebrew, and translated into Hebrew poems by Shelley, 
Goethe and others of the great classical poets. Published in book form 
as Shirim U'Manginoth, these poems and translations were commend^ 
ed by the leading Hebrew critics. Landau's Viduim (Confessions) 
created a stir in the Hebrew literary world: many critics regarded it 
as an important historical and sociological document. He wrote 
several learned articles for the Hebrew encyclopaedia, Ozar Yisroel. In 
English, Landau wrote his Short Lectures on Modern Hebrew Litera* 
ture, Judaism in Life and Literature, and Judaism Ancient 
and Modern. These books are signal achievements, writ' 
ten in a rich and fluent English style, rhythmic, colourful and 
impressive. In their essence, they are concerned with the Jewish 
genius in all its manifestations. Landau's book on modern Hebrew 
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tongue. 

These, are pioneers. They will be followed by others. 

VI. 

There remains an important field in which Jews have made a 
particular contribution to South African literature, and that is the 
field of Jewish studies. Here, the contribution naturally began with 
attempts to trace the story of the South African Jewish community. 
The first such attempt was made by Rev. Joel Rabinowitz in a series 
of articles which he contributed to the London Jewish Chronicle 
during 1894 and 1895. The next attempt was that of Dr, J. H. Hertz, 
in his pamphlet The Jew in South Africa (1905). Sydney Mendels- 
sohn in 19 1 2 produced an interesting pamphlet on Jewish Pioneers of 
South Africa, and in his books on Jews of Africa and Jews of Asia 
went further afield. >{. D. Hoffman in 19 16 published a pioneer 
Yiddish work on South African Jewry. Dr. Louis Herrman^ in 1930, 
published a more ambitious attempt at South African Jewry's story 
in his book, A History of the Jews in South Africa, This work is 
noteworthy in that it is the product of considerable research and for 
the first time presented a detailed picture of the rise of the local 
Jewish community. But it has the shortcoming of treating the subject 
chronologically rather than sociologically, and it carries the story 
only up to the 1890's. The former failing also characterises 
Dr. Herrmanns A Centenary History, the story of the Cape Town 
Hebrew Congregation, written for that organisation's centennial 
celebration in 1941. 

The first attempt at a sociological study of South African Jewry 
was Leibl Feldmans Yiddish book, Tidden in Dorem Afri\a (1937). 
The book is not objective; it has an anti'Zionist bias, and it is 
disproportionately concerned with the Yiddish climate of South Af- 
rican Jewry; but it has its value nonetheless. The same writer's 
Oudtshoorn Terushalaim D'Afri\a (1940) provides a useful record 
of one of South Africa's historic Jewish communities, 

A writer who has done invaluable research into the history of 
South African Jewry, is S. A. Rochlin, to whom acknowledgment has 
earlier been made. Rochlin has traced South African Jewry's story 
through most of the archives in the country, through countless news- 
paper files, through the minutes of various congregations, through 
his personal acquaintance with pioneer figures and through a wide 
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prose has not yet reached European standards. 

That Jews have not made a contribution to Afrikaans propor- 
tionate to their contribution to English writing in South Africa 
is due to vaHd sociological reasons. Most of the Jews who have turned 
to writing in this country stem from the English tradition; the large 
majority of South African Jews were educated in English-medium 
schools. Until quite recently, such schools predominated. One had 
to be an Afrikaner, or deliberately break with the English educa- 
tional environment, to use Afrikaans as literary medium. It is true 
that two Jews, the brothers Jan and Frans Lion Cachet, were- among 
the fathers of Afrikaans literature, and that Jan in particular left 
works which are now classic: but they were Dutch Jews to whom 
Nederlands was mother-tongue, they had broken with the Jewish 
environment, they had identified themselves with the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, they had become part and parcel of Boer life. (At 
the same time, it is psychologically interesting that precisely these 
two men should have felt so strong an urge to creativity among the 
people with whom they had merged.) 

The educational remove notwithstanding, Jews were not uninte- 
rested in Afrikaans. The mass of South African Jewry hailed from 
a Yiddish environment, and the Yiddish language had its associa- 
tions, through its Teutonic roots, with Afrikaans. Many of these 
Jews rapidly learned to speak Afrikaans. But from speech to writing 
is a step that needs time; so it was not until 191 9 that a South 
African Jewess, Sarah Goldhlatt, began using Afrikaans as literary 
medium, and produced two small books, Liefdes^Kransie and Wolf en 
Ja\hals-versies; subsequently she became the secretary, and upon his 
death literary executrix, of the great Afrikaans writer, Senator J. 
Langenhoven. In 1937, J. M. Sherman — Europe-born, Yiddish- 
speaking — wrote a pamphlet in Yiddish on the cultural achievement 
of Afrikaans. More recently. South African-born Olga Ki/rsch has 
published a volume of Afrikaans poems. Die Soe\lig, which has been 
warmly hailed by the Afrikaans press; her work is sensitive, Hmpid, 
rich in its literary expression, Roman B. Egert has translated the 
Haggadah into an Afrikaans that more closely captures the Hebrew 
essence of this work than most English translations. Dr, Otto Schild, 
a refugee from Germany, has learned Afrikaans to such effect that 
he has written an important medical work in the newly acquired 
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Red Sea Story, et ah), some novels and plays by J. Langley Levy 
(mostly written before he came to South Africa), and children's 
stories by Annette Joelson, Sadie Merber and one or two others. 

A few Jewish pens have contributed to South Africa's very small 
store of English plays and poems. Dr. Bernard Friedman published 
in the early 1920's, a symbolical three-act play, Love and Hunger; 
while his wife, Florence Louie Friedman, published in the 1930's a 
slender book of poems, neo J. Holzberg wrote, in 191 3, a three-act 
drama of the Transvaal, The Verdict. Bertha Goudvis has published 
The Way the Money Goes and other plays; David Dainow has pub- 
lished a play on a Zionist theme, and Percival L. Baneshi\ has written 
several sparUing radio plays. Lewis Sowden, Leah Guinsherg and 
Juliet Koenig have published books of verse. 

V, 

In all this literary productivity the m^edium of expression was, 
with only a few exceptions, English. But side by side with English, 
a new language was developing a literature in South Africa — the 
young but rapidly consolidating language of Afrikaans. 

The emergence of Afrikaans in the latter half of the last century, 
and its sturdy growth in the present, constitutes a signal cultural 
achievement. Steadily, as the decades passed, the Boer descendants 
of the old Dutch settlers moved out of the colonial pattern, integrated 
themselves into the South African environment, and developed a folk 
feeling of their own. Eventually, they found the Nederlands vAich 
their ancestors had brought from Holland no longer suited to their 
need for expression. A local patois had developed, based on Neder- 
lands, but with sundry local simplifications, and infiltrations from 
the Bantu dialects. Well suited to colloquial expression, it was not 
adapted to literary use; yet it had taken such root that to go on 
writing in Nederlands seemed increasingly artificial — like Latin 
in Italy. So the more courageous spirits determined consciously to 
' develop the local patois into a new language. In this, they had to 
meet opposition from the English South African on the one hand, 
and from the conservative Holland -orientated Boer on the other. 
But such was their native need and strength that they succeeded in 
their task: today Afrikaans enjoys complete equality of status with 
English in South Africa; it has developed a vigorous young literature; 
its poetry is as rich and flexible as any being written today, though its 
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to live. The bcx)k is peopled by real characters — prototypes of the 
deni2;ens of Alexandra, Orlando and Sophiatown, The life in the 
kraals is graphically painted — the crisis and misery brought by 
drought, the heavy burden of taxation. The vortex of Johannesburg 
is grimly limned, with all its oppressions, frustrations and indigni- 
ties. Blac\ Anger is a moving picture of a world to which too many 
Europeans deliberately close their eyes. 

Lewis Soivden, in his novel The Man who was Emperor, turns 
from South Africa to international events for his theme, and contri^ 
butes a skilful satire on the politics of our time. In a setting that 
could be any country, he puts in motion the age-old game of power 
politics between the forces of church and state, with the monarchy 
providing a sanctimonious face for the drama. The book is well writ- 
ten and well constructed, and has a sarcasm which tilts pungently at 
conditions of our time. 

Another satire, stronger politically but not as well written as 
Sowden's book, is Zalman Feldmans The World Contrary — the 
curious narrative of a visit to the Land of the Beer-Drinkers, with its 
Prophet trying to make its people Supermen and sending his armies 
against the neighbouring Land of the Wine Drinkers; The Empire 
Island, where people are banded in the worship of a God called 
Private Enterprise; and the Land of the Bear, which has renounced 
the idolatrous worship of Private Enterprise and follows saner 
policies. 

Annette Joelson is another Jewish writer who has added to South 
Africa's small store of English fiction. Her writing is not as powerful 
or accomplished as Mrs. Millin's, and she has not the same mastery 
over her material; but her Raw Clay and The Dancing Girl of Gilead 
show a deep sensitivity to the South African environment. Other 
novels from her pen include The Golden Stag, Desire Within 
and Blind Living. 

Bertha Slosherg, in her novel Brea\water, turns to the diamond 
diggings for her theme. The book tells a story of the mad search 
for easy wealth. It has some good descriptive writing, but it suffers 
from melodrama, and its characters are superficially drawn. 

Dr. Louis Herrman has written an interesting scientific fantasy, 
In the Sealed Cave, and other fiction from Jewish pens includes a 
number of melodramatic novels by W. J. Ma\in (Red Mas\, The 
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in magnitude, in duration, the human scheme of Hves. The prose 
is clear, firm, austere, almost biblically concise : Mrs. Millin is among 
the best writers of English in the world today. 

Already in her first novel, The Dar\ River (1920) ,the authen- 
tic note of the born writer was evident, and discerning critics abroad 
hailed it as such. The Dar\ River told of the diggings in which Mrs. 
MilHn had spent her childhood; her next two books, Middle Class and 
The Jordans told of life in Johannesburg. In 1924 came God's Step- 
children, a novel that won her world fame. Today this book is some- 
thing of a South African classic: one speaks of it as one speaks of 
Olive Schreiner's Story of an African Farm; one thinks of the four 
generations it depicts, the tragedy of mixed blood running through 
them to its bitter end . . . All her novels linger powerfully in the 
mind: Mary Glenn, that matchless picture of a South African small 
town, with its social hierarchy culminating in the magistrate, its 
petty rivalries and the tragedies to which, so often in life, they lead 
«... The Sons of Mrs. Aab, that sombre study rising out of the dig- 
gings, a novel almost Russian in its direction and power . . . The 
Coming of the Lord, welding into a tragic pattern the members of 
three oppressed races, Jew, Indian and African, and setting their 
lives against the no less tragic empty splendour of the conquering 
Nordic .... What Hath a Man, that pitiless study of human weak- 
ness, the frustration and futility that mark so many lives .... No 
other writer has yet arisen in South Africa to equal Mrs. Millin: 
in the pantheon of South African letters, she occupies a niche 
entirely her own. 

Other Jewish writers have followed in her path, turning away 
from romance, turning to reality for their themes. H. J. Schlosherg, 
under the pen-name Henry John May, collaborated with Grenfell 
Williams in the writing of one of the first novels about Native life 
in South Africa, I Am Bldc\. This book sought to portray the diffi- 
culties and humiliations experienced by a tribal Native at the hand 
of "white civilisation". More powerful in its realism, and in its 
understanding of the Native mind, is Wulf Sachs Blac\ 
Hamlet first published in London in 1937, and recently 
published in revised and expanded form in America as 
Blac\ Anger. Dr. Sachs draws, with honesty and insight, and with- 
out exaggeration, the conditions under which Africans are forced 
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ments upon our shortcomings in the field of social medicine, parti- 
cularly in regard to non^Europeans. Dr, Louis Franklin Freed has 
written some brief studies on prostitution and venereal disease on the 
Rand. 

Art in South Africa has also attracted some literary attention 
from Jews. Dr, Joseph Sachs has written a sensitive volume on Irma 
Stern, while Irma Stern has herself written two interesting descriptive 
studies Congo and Zanzibar, lavishly illustrated with her own work. 
Dr. Morris J. Cohen has contributed a slender book on Anton 
van Wouw. In the broader cultural field, there is The Music 
of South African Life, by Herbert S\impole {Dr. Julius Herman), 
Under the same pen-name, Dr. Herman has also written an arresting 
study of Bernard Shaw: the Man and His V/or\. 

Henry John May's (H. J. Schlosberg) racy autobiographical 
volume, Red V^/ine of Youth, in addition to its foreign adventures, 
contains some graphic sketches of the South Africa of the 1920's; 
Isaac Goodmans ''Divorce'* examines the incidence of this grave social 
problem in South Africa. 

IV. 

In the field of fiction, the outstanding Jewish contribution is the 
work of Sarah Gertrude Millin. In her, for the first time since Olive 
Schreiner, there has arisen a voice which speaks authentically, in the 
terms of real art, about the things and the people of South Africa. 
Nowhere else in English literature — not even in Olive Schreiner 's 
Story of an African Farm — is there such a portrayal of the South 
African scene as Mrs. Millin's novels provide. Out of their pages 
the dark, brooding background of the land emerges, as it stretches 
into reality into the southern seas. One sees the desert patches of the 
Kalahari; the thorny scrub of the Karoo; the muddy waters of the 
Vaal; the blasted purple hills of the Drakensberg; the parched farms 
of the Eastern Transvaal. Here is nothing of the guide-book and 
advertisement poster South Africa — "the sunny land of the rolling 
veld''. Here is a land darker, more fateful — but true. Against this 
background Mrs. Millin paints the human story of racial enmity, 
social rivalry, the clash of colour, the spur of greed, the embittering 
force of frustration. And the story is constantly affected by the 
background: the characters in the world she builds are unconsciously 
awed and dominated by an environment which transcends, in dignity, 
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volumes as 'The Bantu Speakjng Tribes of South Africa and V^estern 
Civilisation and the l^ative have appeared. He has recently completed 
an important new study on The Klative Labour Question in Bechu^ 
analand, while another valuable work of his is a bibliography of 
Bantu studies. Other Jewish scholars who have written sociological 
studies of Bantu life are Dr. Hilda Kuper (whose African Aristoc^ 
racy: Ran\ among the Swazi appeared last year), Julius Lewin and 
Dr. Ellen Hellmann. Dr, H. Sonnabend wrote before settling in 
South Africa, several sociological studies, and since his arrival here 
has pubHshed, in ItaHan, a valuable work on the Demography of the 
Bantu, and in English a number of useful papers. 

Frof. H. S, Mandelbrote has done important historical research. 
Among other undertakings, he has edited, translated from the original 
German and annotated, for the Van Riebeeck Society, the three his' 
toric volumes of O. F. MentSjeFs A Geo graphicahtopo graphical De- 
scription of the Cape of Good Hope, originally published in 1785. 

Several books on South African economics have come from Jew- 
ish pens. The leading writer in this field is Prof. S. Herbert Fran\el, 
whose Railway Policy in South Africa and Capital Investment in 
South Africa are standard works. Dr, S. D. l\[eumar\ has published 
a valuable study of The Citrus Industry of South Africa and recently 
completed an analysis of The Economic Causes of the Great Tre\, 
publication of which is expected shortly. Ralph Horwitzs South 
Africa s Business is a challenging critique of South African political 
and economic policy. 

The Union's law library contains many volumes by Jewish 
writers. Manfred Nathan's work in this direction has already been 
mentioned. Equally notable work has been done by Philip (now Jus- 
tice) Millin, H. J, Schlosberg and Joseph (now Justice) Herhstein. 
Among the standard legal works by these writers are: The Common 
Law of South Africa (Klathan) ; Commercial Law m South Africa 
(Millin and V^ille); The South African Co'':stituiion (Schlosberg). 

In the medical sphere, books from Jewish pens include a com- 
prehensive exposition of Psychoanalysis by Dr, Wulf Sachs, which 
carries the personal commendation of Sigmund Freud. Dr. F. S. 
Perls has attempted certain modifications of Freud's theories in 
Ego, Hunger and Aggression; while Dr, I. Frac\'s A South African 
Doctor Loo\s Bac\wards and Forwards makes some pungent com" 
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infected by the cacoethis scrihendi, Rosenthal reversed Nathan's 
experience: where Manfred Nathan went from journaHsm to law, 
Eric Rosenthal went from the Side-Bar to journalism. An industrious 
writer, Rosenthal has a flair for the romantic. He has produced 
several interesting volumes, and innumerable newspaper and maga2;ine 
articles. His books include From Drury Lane to Mecca (a biographic" 
al study of a remarkable character) , Stars and Stripes in Africa, Gold 
Bric\s and Mortar (the romance of the Rand's growth), Old-time 
South African Survivals, Fortress on Sand (a book about Tobruk), a 
biography of Gen. Dan Pienaar and a biography of Gen. De Wet. 
Rosenthal's General De Wet (1947) is by far his best work, a full" 
length portrait, carefully and sympathetically executed, the first 
comprehensive and definitive biography of the remarkable Boer 
leader. 

Several Jewish personalities have written volumes of reminis" 
cences that have their value as historical material. Dr. Manfred 
Nathan's autobiography, 7S[ot Heaven Itself (to which reference has 
already been made), is crammed with interesting recollections of peo" 
pie and events that have become part of South African history. Useful 
material is also to be found in the memoirs of Sir Lionel Phillips, Sir 
Harry Graumann, Sir David Harris and Mrs. Sophie Leviseur. 
Richard Lewinsohns Barney Barnato provides a colourful picture of 
this famous Jewish diamond king and the Kimberley of his time; 
Paul Emdons Randlords contributes to the material dealing with 
Johannesburg's formative days, Adele Lezard's Gold Blast vividly 
describes the development of the gold mining industry; and Bertha 
Sloshergs autobiographical volume, Pagan Tapestry, in addition to 
its personal picture, contains some graphic impressions of the dia^ 
mond diggings during this century, and of Johannesburg as it is tO" 
day. Lewis Sowdens The South African Union is a competent, if 
somewhat superficial survey of the Union. Annette Joelson, in 
Courtesan Princess, has written an interesting biographical study of 
a woman whose first husband was an official in the old Cape. She 
has also written a biography of Kohler of the K.W.V. 

In the sociological field. Prof. I. Schapera stands out for his 
valuable research works on Bantu life and customs. His Married 
Life in an African Tribe is a thorough, comprehensive and well" 
written study of the subject, while under his editorship such notable 
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other lands she has visited, and of the darkening international situa- 
tion in the years before the Second World War. 

Noteworthy, too, is her unique war journal, of which five 
volumes have so far appeared — World Blac\out (1944), The 
Reeling Earth '(1945), 'The Pit of the Abyss (1946), The Sound 
of the Trumpet (1947) and Fire Out of Heaven (1947). A closing 
volume is still to be published. In this remarkable work, Mrs. Millin 
gives us the record of one who watched from afar the massive clash 
of armies and policies, reacting with pain, pride, hope, misgiving, 
surprise, and sometimes discernment, to the turgid flood of events. 
She depicts the war as it came to her over the wireless, through the 
press, on the screen, in talks with General Smuts and others; a 
sprawling canvas of fact, error, comment comes to giant life under 
her pen. It is a unique and monumental work, with a wealth of 
material compressed in its pages; no one who, in after years, seeks to 
study the war can fail to consult it. 

About the time Mrs. Millin was writing her earlier books, Df, 
Manfred Isiathan was v/orking upon material for his historical studies 
of the Boer Fathers. Manfred Nathan was a barrister (later Judge 
of the Income Tax Appeal Court) who had served for a couple 
of years on the editorial staff of The Star before reading for the 
Transvaal Bar. What he, in his autobiography, refers to in himself as 
"the itch for writing'' began in his Star days and continued through" 
out his life. It carried him into the writing of law books; then in 
1924 into the preparation of a general survey of South African 
Literature (the only work, incidentally, of its kind) ; next, to a topical 
local study, South Africa From Within; and finally after further 
law books, to the historical studies by which he will chiefly be known : 
The Voortre\\ers of South Africa (1937), The Huguenots in South 
Africa (1939), and Paul Kruger (1941). His studies of the Voof 
trekkers and the Huguenots are interesting works, ably summarising 
the available information; his biography of Kruger is his 
crowning work, acclaimed by the Afrikaans as well as the English 
press as the best study of the old Boer leader; it is a painstaking por^ 
trait of the Transvaal President, careful as to detail and perspective, 
simple, clear and complete. 

Another Jewish writer who has been steadily making a useful 
contribution to the popular historical field is Eric Rosenthal. Equally 
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Miss S, R. Rostovs\y (Mrs, Sarah Sloman) ventured into a 
wider field when she wrote, in 191 2, her concise History of the 
Emancipation of Women. 

Kiathan Levi, in 1917, produced, in his Jan Smuts, the first 
biography of the distinguished South African statesman. Levi was 
for years a well-known Afrikaans journalist and hailed originally 
from Holland. Writing in 191 7, Levi could not, of course, have at his 
disposal the rich Smuts material of later years: his biography also 
suffered from the fact that it was uncritical. Since then, several 
writers have produced biographies of Smuts. The outstanding study 
— ranking far above all others — is by Sarah Gertrude Millin. In 
the two volumes of her Gen. Smuts (1936) the portrait of a great man 
is painted with profound insight and with all the artistry of a dis' 
tinguished writer. In the writing of it, Mrs. Millin had at her dis' 
posal Smuts' personal papers, as well as a fund of historical material 
from other sources. It is carefully documented and casts much light 
on recent South African history. A detailed and considered work, 
it is likely to remain the definitive study of the Union's most 
distinguished statesman. 

Mrs. Millin's Gen, Smuts followed an earlier biographical work, 
her brilliant study of Rhodes (1933) — also, in my opinion, the best 
portrait of its subject. Rhodes is marked by the same literary power 
that distinguishes all Mrs. Millin's work, the chiselled writing, the 
feeling for character, the clear form; it takes its place among the 
notable biographies of our time. 

Both these books have their roots in Mrs. Millin's The South 
Africans, first published in 1926 and revised a do2;en years later 
to keep pace with ensuing developments. The South Africans is a 
general survey of the Union — its people, its history, its problems. 
For the stranger, it is an excellent introductory volume; for the South 
African, a strong and thought-compelling study of his country. 

Mrs. Millin has also written an autobiography, The >Jight is 
Long (1941), in which, woven across the pattern of the personal 
portrait, there are vivid pictures of the River Diggings and Kimber^ 
ley, where her childhood wa's spent; of Johannesburg and its turbu' 
lent story of gold-lust, the strikes before and during the Great War, 
the Rand Revolution of 1922; of Smuts and Dreiser and Lawrence 
and Galsworthy and other people she has known; of Palestine and 
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(1905) was among the writers who dealt with the post' war questions 
affecting the rise of South African nationhood. 

Three years before the war, a Httle-known attempt at local 
fiction was published by a Jewish writer: this was Searelles (I. 
Israels*) Tales of the Transvaal. Earlier in the 1890's a Cape Town 
Jewess, Gussie Rodolf, also published a work of South African fic^ 
tion — - a novel on one of the Kaffir Wars. 

IIL 

But it was in the present century that the main contribution of 
Jews to South African literature developed. Here, too, the develop- 
ment followed sociological forces. The key battles had been fought, 
the prospect clarified, the industrial pattern set, the field cleared for 
a more stable life and — inevitable corollary — the real beginnings 
of a distinctive South African culture. More and more writing was 
done as the century advanced and, in their measure, Jews 
participated in this increasing productivity. Their work took 
various forms, from sociological investigation to biography and 
fiction. Some of it concerned Jews, some of it concerned general 
South African questions. The major part of it was written in English; 
but there was also some Yiddish pubHcation, and a small venturing 
into the new field of Afrikaans. The contribution here becomes too 
varied to follow it chronologically. I shall therefore deal with the 
diverse works in a few broad categories. 

First I propose to take works dealing with South African his' 
tory, problems and affairs, since it is in this field that the bulk of 
the Jewish contribution has been made. In 1909, H. S. L. Pola\ 
published his Indians of South Africa, a book which remained a 
standard work for several years. In 19 10, Sydney Mendelssohn pub' 
lished the first bibliographical study of South African literature. 
His South African Bibliography ran into two substantial voruines, and 
was for many years the only work of its kind; even today it holds a 
position of eminence in a field to which very few others have made 
any contribution. 

Louis Cohen, in 191 1, wrote his Reminiscences of Kimherley. 
The book was of a somewhat sensational character, describing leading 
figures of the diamond fields in terms that landed Cohen into a court 
action. He followed this work thirteen years later with his Reminis- 
cences of Johannesburg and London. 
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Johannesburg Faces and Places; this brave venture contained much 
interesting material, but was not able to withstand the shock of the 
Anglo-Boer War. Harry Freeman^Cohen was one of the original 
owners of the Rand Daily Mail and helped to bring the Sunday 
Times into existence. Several country newspapers have been estab^ 
lished or run by Jews, and a number of Jews have figured promi' 
nently in South African journalism. The Yiddish Press forms a chap^ 
ter in itself. 

The files of the South African press contain many interesting 
articles from Jewish pens, and a scholar could with profit take this 
field for a particular study. Some of these articles are valuable con- 
tributions to South African scientific and historical research, others 
deal with political matters. The Cape of Good Hope Literary Maga^ 
zine of 1848 contains an interesting contribution by that pioneer 
Jewish industrialist, Aaron de Pass, debunking the propaganda (ap^ 
parently current at the time) that Jews were all monied people. The 
Cape Argus of 1876 contains a religious polemic between the Rev, 
Joel Rahinowitz, then Minister of the Cape Town Hebrew Congre- 
gation, and the converted Jew, Frans Lion Cachet. Rev. Rabinowitz 
also contributed other articles of interest to the South African press 
at various times. Towards the close of the century, the Rev. A. P. 
Bender published his scholarly Beliefs, Rites and Customs of the 
Jews, Connected with Death, Burial and Mourning in the Jewish 
Quarterly R&view overseas; but I believe he wrote this study before 
he came to South Africa. During his long ministry in Cape Town, 
he was a frequent contributor to the press, here and overseas, on 
subjects of Jewish and general concern. 

The issues involved in the Anglo-Boer War of 1899-1902 drew 
several contributions from Jewish pens. In Johannesburg, Dr. J. H. 
Hertz (later Chief Rabbi of the British Empire) produced a vigorous 
pamphlet on The Jew as a Patriot: A Plea for the Removal of the 
Civil Disabilities of the Jews in the Transvaal. Other writers put 
their observations into books: according to Mr. Rochlin, S. M. Gluc\- 
stein, in King or President (1900) and F, Hertz in Recht und Un^ 
recht in Boeren\rige (1902) argued the case on either side; C. S. 
Goldman in V/ith General French in South Africa and Kisch in The 
Siege of Ladysmith gave descriptive accounts of the various battles; 
while George Levy in Apres la Guerre: Probleme des Sud Africans 
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number of years; and although circumstances compelled a break in 
publication, he revived it at a later date for a decade or more. He 
was also the author of several other books, among them a Jaarhoel{ 
van Vrymetselaren (Freemason's Yearbook), which he prepared in 
commemoration of the 75 th anniversary of the oldest Lodge in 
South Africa. 

A more significant contribution from a Jewish pen appeared in 
1836. This was l^athaniel Isaacs Travels and Adventures in Eastern 
Africa, with a S\etch of Klatal. It was pubHshed in London, in two 
volumes, and it remains to this day one of the most fascinating source 
— books of South African history. Isaacs wrote, in a clear, graphic 
and rounded prose, an account of the journey of exploration into 
the then wild hinterland of Natal which he undertook with his 
friend, Lt. King, while still in his teens. He stayed in Natal for six 
years, and the lush, untamed country must have made a deep 
impression upon him, for his book shows many a sensitive response 
to the pull of the environment. S. A. Rochlin, ^in his pamphlet, 
l<lathaniel Isaacs and Klatal (published by the Jewish Historical 
Society of England in 1936) provides an interesting study of this 
intrepid figure. One of the first Europeans to penetrate deeply into 
Natal, Isaacs' bravery won him the admiration of the Zulu king 
Chaka; and it was on the basis of a treaty between these two men 
that European settlement began in what is now the Union's Garden 
Province. 

In the half "Century that followed the publication of Nathaniel 
Isaacs' book, there is little record of Jewish literary work in South 
Africa, outside of the growing periodical press. Jews played a part 
in pioneering this press. The work of De Lima has already been 
noted. A quarter of a century later, in the 1850's, Saul Solomon, 
whose Parliamentary record won him the cognomen of the "Cape 
Disraeli", either founded or early acquired the Cape Argus and 
piloted it to a position of great influence in South African affairs. 
Another Jew, Harry Solomon, founded the Port Elizabeth Observer 
in 1877; this paper lasted for only nine years, but in that period it 
served the community well. In the Transvaal, it was a Jew, Emanuel 
Mendelssohn, who established the Standard and Diggers H^ws; 
while E. Goldreich founded a paper called The Reef. Sampson Mar\s 
and his brother Pincus Mar\s started a monthly review called 
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because, apart from S. A. Rochlins pioneer study in the South 
African Jewish Tear Boo\ (1929), and Mr. J. S. Judelowitz^s paper 
in the same volume, almost no research has been done in this field. 
I gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness to these two sources; fuT" 
ther than this, I have had to rely on my own inadequate investiga^ 
tions. I should appreciate notification of inaccuracies or omissions 
from readers who find any in this article. 

In writing this survey, two problems confronted me: I wanted 
to be comprehensive, and I wanted to evaluate the material. But the 
nature of the material has imposed a restriction in each respect. The 
Jewish contribution has been made through books, pamphlets and 
press articles. The pamphlets and articles far outnumber the books 
and include, among much that is purely topical and ephemeral, con^ 
siderable work of Kterary and cultural value. To sift the wheat from 
the chaff would be a long and arduous task, and would require more 
space than this volume could provide. I therefore decided to con- 
centrate on published books, and to take account of pamphlets and 
press articles only where these played a pioneering part. I also found 
that a critical evaluation even for this restricted field would carry me 
to book length. So I have had, perforce to evaluate only the main 
contributions, sum up others briefly in passing, and mention the 
remainder merely for the sake of the record. It is in terms of these 
limitations that this study should be read. 

II. 

Perhaps the earliest known Jewish contribution to South African 
literature is Joseph Suasso de Lima's Geschiedenis van de Kaap de 
Goede Hoop, published in 1825. De Lima was a Dutch Jew, either 
baptised by his parents or subsequently converted, who came to 
South Africa from Holland and served for a time as a teacher at 
the Lutheran School in Cape Town. He was a remarkable character, 
with a caustic tongue and a pungent pen which got him into many 
a scrape in the Cape Town of his day. His "Geschiedenis" was one 
of the first attempts at a comprehensive history of the colony. De 
Lima showed his literary enterprise also in other directions: Mr. 
Rochlin records that he was one of the earliest directory compilers 
in South Africa; and in 1828 he pioneered modern journalism in 
this country when he published the first issue of De Verzamelaar, a 
lively critical review. He managed to maintain this periodical for a 
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THE JEWISH CONTRIBUTION 
TO SOUTH AFRICAN LITERATURE 

by Edgar Bernstein 

I. 

I ITERATURE is a slow and arduous growth. Men must complete 
the pioneering task of taming their environment before they 
can afford the leisure to write about it. That is why, although 
South Africa has a history stretching back into the distant, unknown 
years, its literature is still young, emergent, new. For most of that 
expanse of vanished time, its peoples were too busy with the task 
of taming the environment — meeting the animal or human on- 
slaught, or going down before it. The invading Bantu tribes that 
swept the country from the north did, it is true, fashion their own 
rough culture, in music, dance and folk-lore; but having no means 
of expressing themselves in writing, they created no literature. 

South African literature began with the impact of Western civili- 
sation on this land. And it started, not with native song and story, 
but with descriptions of the land — the reports of travellers telling 
of a new and strange environment rather than of literary artists 
reacting to the land's deep currents and subtle nuances. Only in 
the last hundred years has the phenomenon of the creative South 
African writer slowly emerged. In the three centuries of European 
settlement before that, it was the rare exception for a Pringle or an 
Isaacs to feel the fierce pull of the land, and seek to put it into prose 
or verse. 

To the young, emergent South African literature, Jews have 
made a substantial contribution. In some respects it has been a 
pioneering contribution; but in the main it has kept pace with the 
general literary development. In the years when South African litera- 
ture was chiefly concerned with travel and history, the early South 
African Jewish writers dealt essentially with these themes. As the 
literature developed towards creation, Jewish writers also emerged 
to essay creative themes. 

This article attempts a brief survey of the contribution which 
South African Jews have made. It is neither definitive nor complete, 
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Schwaris's anthologies The Jewish Caravan and The Golden Treasury, 
Cecil Roth's book Jewish Contribution to Civilisation, Mortimer 
Cohen's Pathways through the Bible, and for lighter reading The 
Fire Eater by Henry Berkowits;, "the story of a hard hitting fighter 
with physical courage and spiritual loyalty", or ^Nightingale's Song 
by Dorothy Alofsin, a novel for young adults; and in broader vein, 
books like The Wise Men of Chelm and The Wandering Beggar by 
Solom Simon. Books like the last two are a necessary antidote to 
juvenile reactions to persecution and hatred — ''to make them laugh 
that they may not weep'\ 

If we want our children to live a Jewish life, and to identify 
themselves with things Jewish in their adulthood, we must inculcate 
in them a respect and love for things Jewish in their youth. The mind 
grows on what it feeds on, so let Jewish books of worth help nurture 
our children's minds and hearts. Thus by incorporating a Jewish 
Bookshelf in our library, we shall give a Jewish atmosphere to our 
homes and to our children. 
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Sadie Rose Weilerstein, consists of poems reflecting the joy of 
Jewish Hving. It may be of interest to readers that the South African 
Board of Jewish Education is pubHshing the Tiursery School Rhymes 
translated by Dr. Moar, for Hebrew Nursery Schools and Kinder- 
gartens. 

a. Preliminary group: Age 6 — lo years: For the novice in 
reading care should be taken that the books are simple and easy to 
read. The print should be large and the book profusely illustrated. 
Tomo Shel Shlomo is such a book. What Danny Did by Sadie 
Weilerstein, is a collection of adventure stories, and Hahibi and Tow 
by Althea Silverman tells of a boy and his dog. For the more profi' 
cient reader, there are, too, books like Elma Ehrlich Levinger's 
Beautiful Garden and Joseph Gaer's The Burning Bush, both based 
on Biblical stories. 

3. The Junior Group: Age 10-14 years: Children of this age 
group have normally attained a high degree of fluency in reading 
and books for all tastes are procurable — books of adventure, his- 
tory, religion and fiction. There are the juvenile novels by Abraham 
Burstein based on historical figures, Idylls of the Gass by Martha 
Wolfenstein, about the Austrian Ghetto, Watchman of the T^ight, a 
story of Jewish heroes, by Betty Kalischer, The Ship of Hope by 
Ruben Rothgieser, which deals with the adventures of a Marano boy, 
stories of modern Palestine and last but not least, books on Jewish 
history (Zeligs, Ish Kishor) and Jewish Festivals (Fun on Su\\oth 
and Passover Party by Jane Bearman) . 

4. The Adolescent Section of 14 years and upwards: The ro- 
mantically inclined, the adventurous, the humourist, or the serious- 
minded, each will find books to his own individual taste. It is only 
natural that many a modern book will deal with Zionist and Palestine 
activities — - stories of pioneering adventure equal to any of the 
greatest pioneering stories ever told. The restlessness of mind and 
spirit find its counterpart in a large number of these books — 
Adventure in Palestine by Judith Ish Kishor, Rebuilding Palestine by 
Elma E. Levinger. The Strange Adventure of Danny l^oor by 
Shelomo Ben Israel, while an excellent book like Harvest in the Desert 
by Maurice Samuels will encourage the adolescent to read books 
meant for adults. 

In a d'fferent category are the treasures of Zangwill, Bialik, L. 
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no individual literary appreciation is possible; the oral adjunct so often 
invoked in reading is never used. (Who has not read a beautiful pas' 
sage aloud, thus increasing the sensory pleasures of reading?). Fur- 
ther the child's whole attitude to reading undergoes a change. He no 
longer reads for leisure — it is quicker and easier to gloss over a 
picture presentation and gain a superficial impression. Much less 
energy is expended than by reading and interpreting the vy^ritten 
paragraph. So reading may become a lost art for him in a world of 
haste and superficialities, and the spoken and written word must 
likewise suffer. 

I have dealt with this subject at some length because, as there 
has been such a spate of this type of publication in general literature, 
publications of Jewish interest are likely to follow the same trend. 
Already we have The Complete Old Testament edition by Gaines, 
in exactly the same technique. Although the spirit of reverence is 
preserved, I think the same drawbacks as already stated apply. In 
addition, that mystic sense of the super-natural and the awe-inspiring 
beauty of the greatest classic of all, must largely be lost in pictorial 
presentation. 

A comprehensive and suitable range of books is available from^ 
local Jewish booksellers and competent advice in the choice of Jewish 
books can be obtained at the offices of the South African Board 
of Jewish Education and the Zionist Federation. The encouraging 
experience gained at the Yeoville Synagogue Library in Johannesburg 
should serve as a stimulus to other Jewish communities. 

An arbitrary grading of age groups may be of some value when, 
referring to your bookseller or librarian. 

I. The Nursery School and Kindergarten Group: Age 2 — 6 
years: Picture books only and of a suitable nature are correct for 
the youngest element of this age group for their own perusal. Suit- 
able stories of Jewish home life, of the Festivals and Sabbath are 
obtainable for "story-telling" time. This is the age where phantasy 
and imagination are rife, and story time should encourage the exer^ 
cise of these faculties. In the Aleph-Bet Story Boo\ by Deborah 
Pessin, each Hebrew letter is taken on a hilarious and adventurous, 
journey. 

This, too, is the age where rhythm, rhyme and song play an 
important role in the educational programme. The Singing Way by 
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that as far as true values are concerned or a way of living defined, 
there is no need for any feeling of inferiority or strangeness. 

If we adopt this general attitude to the choice of reading matter 
for our children, we can from this point make progress along more 
specific educational lines. Having introduced our children to a wide 
range of interesting and stimulating books of Jewish interest, it will 
be easier to guide their reading so as to develop a taste for good 
Jewish books. So, as they grow older, books of maturer and of more 
informative value will form a background to their general reading. 
In addition, there are many excellent Jewish publications of books 
and journals for younger children, which deal with religious, his' 
torical and literary texts, and which are beautifully produced and 
illustrated. By awakening and developing an interest in such books 
of Jewish content, we hope to stimulate a life-long attachment and 
devotion to all things Jewish. 

One must at this point pay tribute not only to the Jewish authors 
who are endeavouring to do this, but also to the illustrators and 
publishers who are assisting them. They are giving us books which are 
heautifuUy printed and artistically produced. Herein lies a worth- 
while psychological approach for a book so ''turned out'' can take 
pride of place on any bookshelf and with any owner. 

With regard to the crasje for comics, one must define one's 
attitude. The comic admittedly has found a secure niche in the hearts 
of the young and many not so young, but it would be a catastrophe 
if it were to supersede the book entirely and there appears to be a 
teal danger of its doing so. 

When the comic technique is used just as a strip or anecdote 
as it is in some juvenile maga2;ines, it serves its purpose in making 
for relaxation and for fun — but where the practice is carried fur- 
ther, I feel its disadvantages definitely outweigh the advantages. 
Many of the English Classics have been published as classic comics 
to the detriment, I feel, of the rising young generation, and ''would 
be" students of EngHsh literature. This form of publication defeats, 
I think, the whole object of education through reading. Apart from 
the loss sustained in literary and language values, there are serious 
psychological principles involved. Firstly, the whole imaginative facul- 
ty so strongly stimulated by reading is stultified — "word-picture 
associations" are eliminated; aesthetic values are regimented because 
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BOOKS FOR JEWISH CHILDREN 

by Kate Froman 

■TTHERE seems to be an impression among Jewish children that most 
* books of Jewish content are concerned only with moral, religious 
or historical topics. 

When a child takes up a book, usually between school hours, or 
after the day's work, he does so obviously for relaxation or pleasure. 
He feels that he has had enough moralising and educating for the 
day, and for this reason turns to general children's books — books 
wherein he thinks he will find fun, mystery, adventure, thrills, 
humour or romance. Books with whose heroes he can identify him- 
self, and with whom, for at least a short while, he can escape from 
the humdrum events of his daily life and routine. 

It is for us, Jewish parents and educators, to introduce to our 
children books of Jewish interest, which are in no way inferior to^ 
these general children's books and which would appeal to the 
juvenile mind and taste in equal measure. Such books are constantly 
being published and the stories and characters are such that the 
young reader can readily identify himself with them. The themes 
deal not with a peculiar people — for too long have we been educa^ 
ted to believe ourselves a peculiar people — but with characters, 
heroes, heroines and situations which the child knows and experiences 
himself. These are books peopled with characters whose emotions, 
strivings, difficulties, love of adventure and achievements are in no 
way different from those bur children have always been accustomed 
to read about. The Jewish theme is perhaps different but in no way 
pecuHar nor abnormal. 

One may be dubious as to the Jewish educational value of such 
reading. I feel, however, that there is inestimable value from the 
psychological point of view. Here at last, the modern book for the 
Jewish child is written with an understanding of the young mind. 
The story is appropriate to his needs and interests and belongs to 
"his world". The sense of insecurity or inferiority which many a 
Jewish child feels, is in some measure due to a feel'ng of apartness or 
difference from those around him. This margin of difference and 
apartness is very much narrowed when, through his books, he learns^ 
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Jews, moderns in a modern world where they fail to make the 
adequate adjustment. Mr. Lewisohn is a skilful and able writer and 
his novel is valuable for its insight into much that perplexes many. 
Arthur Levy's struggles are in part the conflict between the living 
past of his forebears which he realises to be as much part of himself 
as his own personal present. 

Before concluding I should be sorry to omit two favourites that 
I go back to so often. They are the late Dr. Israel Abrahams' 
The Boo\ of Delight and By^Paths in Hebraic Boo\land. Here the 
reader has a glimpse of the less frequented, narrower paths. Branching 
off the main line of Hebraic development these essays take 
one into pleasant places where it is a delight to linger, and to 
linger with Israel Abrahams over The Sorrows of Tatnu or The 
Poems of Emma Lazarus or Hebrew Love Songs is to know that 
wayfaring along the byways is often pleasanter than reaching the 
goal along the highway. 

I have already said that my choice of books has been unplanned. 
It has been largely a medley of personal interests. But ultimately is it 
not true that the books we love, and the friends we desire are de^ 
termined by a need in ourselves? And as all our needs are not 
identical, so will our choices be non-identical. But some of the books 
I have mentioned, might, I think be a source of pleasure to many. 
I have quoted John Cowper Powys before and I hope to be pardoned 
for doing so again, but he says so ably that with which I should like 
to conclude: 

"It is nonsense to think that we can appropriate to our 
especial purpose all great books. Among books, as among people 
and events, our character is our fate. We can extend the boun- 
daries of ourselves, we can enrich our native roots; but it is a 
waste of time to struggle to enjoy what v/e are not destined to 
enjoy. 

"Thus the choice of books becomes, like the choice of a 
mate, or of a life-friend, a series of cross-roads of appalling signi- 
ficance. All readers with any consciousness of their mental 
growth will recall the actual spot, the actual physical surround- 
ings, where they first read the books that have affected them 
the most." 
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therefore done signal service in his book The Story of Yiddish 
Literature, I have enjoyed this book aiid have found it useful. I 
believe it has been extensively criticised even by so eminent a Yiddish 
writer as Niger. Notwithstanding its shortcomings, it fills a very real 
want for those unacquainted with the story of Yiddish. In this con^ 
text I am reminded of Maurice Samuel's The World of Sholem 
Aleichem which has done much to make Tevye der Milchiker and 
Menachem Mendel more familiar to English-speaking readers. 
That world has also come a little closer to us in The Old Country, 
the most recent translation of some of Sholem Aleichem's stories. 

To bring home to readers the quality of Meyer Waxman's 
^iionumental work A History of Jewish Literature From the LJiose oj 
the Bible to Our Own Days would require a separate monograph. 
It is a noteworthy book of reference, but not of reference alone. It 
can be taken up and read for its own sake and not merely as a means, 
for though it is a "History of Literature" it includes all those cross 
currents of thought and attitude that made up Jewish life since post' 
biblical days. Waxman's arrangement and classification are sometimes 
disturbing but from the point of view of scope this work is unique 
in English. 

A great deal of the living past is found in a large number of 
modern Jewish novels — in Louis Golding, in Singer, in Zalman 
Schneour and others. 

Golding's novels not infrequently give one the feeling of two 
worlds — the world of his parents who were poor Russian immigrants 
and his own world of Western culture. 

In the Brothers Ash\enazi, Singer has described the rise and fall 
of the Jews of Lods;, of the great weaving industry with which they 
were so closely associated. 

Zalman Schneour's Jews of S\lov teems with characters who are 
alive and vital. Written with vivid realism, it is as great a picture 
of aspects of Jewish life as any to be had in fiction. 

Other novels come to mind, particularly those of Ludwig Lewi' 
sohn, I am thinking of the four novels published under the title of 
Island Within. This work is important not because of its quality as 
a novel but because it reflects the heart-searchings of many young 
Jews of this generation. Its theme is that of the spiritually wandering 
Jew. Its problems, the problems of those who are moderns as well as 
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People Through A Thousand Tears, edited by Leo Schwarz;. 
Perhaps Mr. Schwars; had in mind the dictum: "History is the bic 
graphy of great men", for in this volume he has presented a thousand 
years of Jewish Hving through the self-portraits of fifty-eight men and 
women. Strikingly evident in these self-portraits is the unifying bond 
of Judaism. Irrespective of the age or country in which they lived a 
thread seems to bind all of them into a warm kinship. Reading the 
autobiographical sketches of the pre-Emancipation period one is im- 
pressed by the ease and normality with which these Jews carried their 
faith. Writing of this book, Mr. Allen Lesser has said of the faith 
characterising the men and women VN^ho people its earlier pages: 

"It was for them a way of living and thinking, a basic philo- 
sophy which encompassed their spiritual and physical needs. It 
endowed them with self-respect and gave, them strength to 
stand up under the blows of their oppressors. Of course there 
were cruel princes who robbed and murdered them, and good 
rulers under whom they prospered, but there were no self- 
created problems of antisemitism or double loyalty. As for sur- 
vival, that was taken so much for granted, that not one of the 
early memoirs even mentions it'' 

This evaluation has spontaneously called to my mind the 
Memoirs of Gluckel von Hameln. Here is a diary of a 17th century 
Jewess as simple as it is wise; as homely as it is astute. Gluckel com- 
bines all thfe essential qualities of the great diarists and her magnificent 
unawareness of her own distinctiveness makes it a book one truly 
loves. Gluckel tells the story of her daily life, its cares, its tribula- 
tions, its joys and its sorrows. Her vivid pictures yield an indelible 
impression not only of her own character and personality but also of 
all those who came into contact with her. The book is saturated with 
the atmosphere of her environment, so much so, that it is not only a 
great personal document but a revelation of the life of the ordinary 
Jews of Gluckel's day. Her goodness, her courage, her faith and her 
humanity shine with a brilliance from every page. 

So much of our past is enshrined in the literature of Yiddish. 
That life which is strange to the present generation of English- 
speaking Jews, lives with a glowing vitality in the pages of Mendele, 
of Teretz an-1 of Sholem Aleichem and in the works of a host of 
Jewb whose literary medium was Yiddish. Dr. A. A. Roback has 
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New and fresh light is brought to bear on facets of Jewish life 
which have hitherto rarely been brought to the fore, as for in- 
stance the position of the guild system amongst Jews in an era char^ 
acterised by its great professional guilds. 

"To be sure, primarily due to the peculiarities of Jewish economy 
and the minority status of the people, the professional guilds never 
assumed in the Jewish community that position of pre-eminence 
which they often held in mediaeval cities. Not even in Poland- 
Lithuania, where the Jewish guild system reached the apex of its 
evolution, did any guild or combination of guilds ever dominate the 
Jewish quarter. The relative absence of merchant guilds in a society 
in which commerce played an even more preponderant role, was in 
itself a sufficient obstacle to such guild domination. The responsi- 
bility of the community as a whole, moreover, for taxes due to the 
government, indeed, for nearly all services rendered by Jewish sub- 
jects to the country, likewise necessitated concentration of power in 
communal rather than in guild leadership. Finally, the pre-eminence 
of scholarship, descent and wealth in the accepted mediaeval Jewish 
scale of values also counteracted political expansion of craftsmen who, 
as a rule, had little of these three major types of social distinction." 

Jewish destiny has unfortunately called forth from time to time 
apologet'ics in the form of Jewish Contributions. In essence most of 
these books are forms of defence. In a normal hate-free world they 
would not be necessary. Jewish creativity would not have to be used 
as a plea against Jewish discrimination or at its worst, persecution. 
One noteworthy book, however, falls completely outside the apolo- 
getic strata. It is The Legacy of Israel, planned by the late Dr. 
Israel Abrahams of Cambridge and edited by Edwyn P. Bevan and 
Charles Singer, with an introduction by A. D. Lindsay, the Master 
of Balliol. Of the twelve interpreters of Judaism, eight are non-Jews. 
Each of the essays in the Legacy is a distinct contribution. These 
essays are the work of first-rate scholars, and to Jews quite as much 
as to non-Jews their contents will have the air of a discovery. The 
Legacy of Israel, unlike so much that comes from the printing presses, 
is not a substitute which is offered in a hurried and superficial world, 
for real erudition. These essays combine scholarship with grace; 
stimulating content with charm of presentation. 

The living past is very much to the fore in Memoirs of My 
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approach counteracts the distortions of historical perspective met 
with in more conventional presentations. The due importance played 
by economic factors in history necessitates a re 'interpretation of much 
that was accepted as historical "spirituality''. His revaluation of the 
Middle Ages brings to the fore new emphasis hitherto unpresented. 
Professor Baron's work is the product of the scientific method of 
evolution which uncovers Jewish history as the product of the organic 
growth of a people and of the process of its adaptation to the peculiar 
historical conditions in which it was placed. 

Professor Baron directs a searchlight on such concepts as "MeS' 
sianisrn'\ "Chosen People'\ "Jewish Universalism" and his analysis 
sheds a light upon the habits of thinking not usually subjected to 
critical investigation. To quote but one example : 

"Extraordinary events in the Jewish past, moreover, were 
interpreted in the light of their total significance for the desti- 
nies of all nations. Hence the universal aspect and also in a sense, 
the universal treatment of history by those early writers. They 
start out with the admission that twenty generations preceded 
Abraham and that many other peoples may regard themselves 
as direct descendants of the Jewish patriarchs. This catholicity 
was in sharp contrast to the assumption of the Babylonians and 
Egyptians that they were the first to be created by their gods. 
Nowhere else at the time or before was such a sympathetic treat- 
ment of world history possible as is found in the tenth chapter 
of the First Book of Moses." 

I have not chosen this quotation at random but very deliberately 
as an illustration of how transfigured one's mere lip service to the con- 
cept of Jewish universalism becomes when illumined for us in its 
setting and context by a great historian. 

His three volume work The Jewish Community is centred on the 
European community of the Middle Ages and early modern times. 
But the treatment of the subject is such that its breadth and scope far 
outruns the European setting. Jewish life in Europe had much of its 
moorings in the ancient and contemporaneous Eastern communities 
and thus Professor Baron delves deeper and deeper not only into the 
obscure realms of the First Exile and the Persian and Hellenistic dis- 
persion, but also into the early manifestations of ancient Palestinian 
municipal life. 
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absolute philosophy — there can be no such thing — but it is a 
noble contribution to a philosophy of Jewish history. 

The tragedy of European Jewry and the fate of the remnants 
have stimulated enquiry into the past of Jewish communities in 
Europe generally, but more particularly in the Germanic lands. 
Marcus' The Rise a'^d Destiny of the German Jew and Marvin 
Lowenthal's A World Passed By and The Jews of Germany and the 
host of histories of the Jews of German cities bear witness to ancient 
Jewish rootedness in Western Europe. The Jews were rooted indeed. 
The bla2;ings of their trail were writ large everywhere. Floating down 
the Rhine behind the Romans from Argentoratum — the present 
Strasbourg — Jews came to Colonia Agrippina, later known as 
Cologne. In Strasbourg their red baked clay vessels bearing the seven- 
branched menorah, date back to the earliest times of the settlement 
and bear witness to their presence there in the remote past. Great 
Jewish names rise from these pages. From the shadows of ancient 
Worms, Lowenthal permits us a glimpse of Meir of Rothenburg, the 
"Light of the Exile". There too stood the stones of Rabbi Baruch, 
the father of Meir, of Isaac ben Elea2;ar Halevi, one of Rashi's 
teachers and of Elea2;ar of Worms, the author of the Rokeach who 
saw the Crusaders burst into his house and kill his wife and children. 

"These and generations of their kind'', says Lowenthal in A 
'World Passed By, "are sown in the old burialground until its dust 
is compounded with learning and dreams". Lowenthal interweaves 
the account of his journeyings through Europe in search for relics of 
Jewish treasures in arts and crafts, with historical cameos of places 
and people that make this volume a sheer delight. The story of 
Jewish rootedness in Germany is repeated in the Jewish cemetery in 
Mains;, in the relics of Speyer, in the Judengasse of Frankfort, in the 
Historical Museum of Regensburg; but above all in the life-giving 
contribution of Jews throughout centuries to every branch of spiritual, 
artistic and intellectual endeavour in Germany. And reading the 
story of the Jews of Germany, I know the meaning of: 
^'The latches of my heart descend, and rise — 
And there loo\ generations through my eyes." 

Professor Salo Baron's Social, Religious and Economic History 
of the Jews is a three volume work one comes back to — not quite 
so trippingly and with a greater sense of awe. Here the sociological 
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long as research and scholarship seek to reconstruct it. Interesting ex' 
amples present themselves immediately when I think of the vexatious 
problem of Herod and the treatment accorded to him by Sacher and 
by Marx and Margolis. The facts are undisputed, the interpretations 
are fields asunder. Again the diversity in emphasis upon Jewish 
martyrology in Kastein or Gray2;el. 

With a sense of adventure I go back to these volumes that bear 
witness to the continuity of my people and the permanence of the 
world as contrasted with personal transience. A naive delight perhaps, 
but a delight notwithstanding. For Jewish history, epic tale that it is, 
is no mere chronicle of wars, strife, good and bad kings. Interwoven 
with all this and eminently more important is the record of how the 
Jew came to be what he is and to believe what he does. 

What John Cowper Pow^^s has said of books in general seens 
to me particularly pertinent to books on history: 

"A person can be 'successful' without books, he can grow 

rich without books, he can tyrannise over his fellows without 

books, but he cannot 'see God', he cannot live in a present that 

is charged with the past and pregnant of the future without 

knowledge of the Diary of our race." 

Of books on a specific period in Jewish history, Max Radin's 
The Jews Among the Gree\s and Romans occupies a niche in my 
preferences. His reverence for the history of our own people coupled 
with his affection for the glory that was Greece and the grandeur 
that was Rome, add to his scholarship an insight which makes this 
book not only a significant work of scientific history but a note- 
worthy humanistic document. In addition to revealing phases of Jew- 
ish life so often neglected in histories, Radin highlights certain 
aspects of Roman life and letters which are rarely found in other 
contexts. 

Dubnow's essay Jewish History is another book I have often 
come back to. It is an enquiry into the philosophy of Jewish history; 
an attempt to discern a pattern of wholeness and continuity in a 
three and a half millennial history. I have re-read this little volume 
with pleasure not because it is all-embracing as an exposition of the 
meaning and purpose of Jewish history, if any such can be discerned, 
but because I find it stimulating and provoking. It cannot satisfy 
the devotees of historical materialism; it has inevitable gaps; it is no 
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THE LIVING PAST 

by Amelia Levy 

AS I sit down to write my eyes stray to the headlines of a daily 
newspaper. In the next room the wireless bleats out the 
melancholy news: cheerless, distressing, alarming compan^'ons of our 
lives today. And there come to me the ghostly lines of Isaac Rosen^ 
berg who lost his young life in the madness of 1914-1918: 

''Sombre the night is; 

And though we have our lives, we l{now 

What sinister threat lur\s there." 

But this mood does not persist, for life is greater than the tragedies 
that brood. The gurgling laughter of a baby, the sunshine stealing 
through the filigree traceries of a tree, the friends cherished through 
a lifetime, the books shabby with handling, these too are part of 
the whole. 

Thus my mind wanders to the books that often have beckoned 
to me and said "Call again". I am not thinking of "Best sellers", nor 
necessarily of books that by general acclaim have had the stamp of 
greatness wrought upon them. I simply recall a few books of Jewish 
interest that I revisit from time to time for no other reason but per" 
sonal preference. There is nothing academic or scientific in this 
choice; certainly nothing that even remotely resembles a scheme or a 
system. 

Almost unbidden they rise, the many volumes of Jewish history 
— not so much the great pioneers in Jewish historiography — but 
the lesser lights, the more humble single volume histories that have 
become available in the last decades. 

These many single volume histories — I am thinking of the 
works of Abraham Sacher, Margolis and Marx, Joseph Kastein, 
Solomon Gray2;el, Cecil Roth and others — are absorbingly 
interesting, for their approach is not uniform or identical. 

While the subject matter of all these books is the same, they 
are in no sense a monotonous or repetitious harping on the same 
string. For there is no finality in the writing of history; the approach 
of the individual writer illumines the subject. While a fact of history 
may be complete, the interpretation of the fact is never complete as 
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Creatures of Instinct) deals with the man of the back-streets of Tel 
Aviv, the butcher whose life is one turmoil of lusts and morbid 
desires. Here the wine-houses in the slums of Tel Aviv play their part 
and all sorts of shady business is conducted. There is a girl in the 
story, the bride of our hero, who leaves him. A complex situation 
is created which nearly breaks him. Such is the new type that makes 
himself evident on the fringes of the new Hebrew city. 

E. Mossinson, in his book As Grey as Sac\cloth, tells the story of 
a member of a Kibbutz, a shepherd, who, inspired by colour and 
form, wishes to express himself in painting. The Maz\iY Ha\ibbutz 
has, however, no allowance for such luxuries as paints and canvas. 
The man is driven to extremity and returns one day minus a sheep in 
his flock. Now he faces the ordeal of the General Meeting. He rushes 
into the Communal Dining Hall, throws his half -^painted canvasses on 
the table, screaming: "Bread . . This is my bread . . my bread". 

Then there is a story by J. Zarchy, who recently passed away. He 
tells the story of a petty official in a big concern, whose stolid, 
ordered life is thrown completely out of equilibrium through a tiny 
event, the fact that he lent ten shillings to a stranger. — A delight- 
ful psychological study which reminds one of the insight and style of 
the Great Russians. 

Such are the stories, the problems and types of the people who 
occupy the minds of our writers these days. It is literature on the 
march, a literature in the making, a literature in the process of de- 
picting a new world in a new manner. 
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for illustration of the aforesaid, with some short stories, picked at 
random, by five contemporary writers of the younger set, most of 
them men in their thirties or forties. 

S. Yijjhar in his story, Hachorshah Ba-Gwah (The Grove on 
the Hill) deals with an Arab attack on an isolated Kibbutz;, manned 
by a score or so of chaverim. Here the very darkness and danger 
become a thing real that can fully be sensed. The attacking Arabs 
set fire to the barn and cowsheds and the chaverim have to retreat 
into the house. One of them falls, yet they hold out till dawn. Their 
victory is evident, but at that stage the British troops appear and 
force the chaverim to leave the kibbutz; at the point of their bayonets. 
The chaverim leave, taking an oath at the fresh grave of their com^ 
rade, whom they bury in the hallowed ground under the vigilance 
of the soldiers, that the next time they will be ready for such an 
eventuality. 

Such is the new conflict that may face the men in the Yishuv. 
But in the story (incidentally of some 80 pages) there is this detail: 
An Arab attacking the house is shot through the abdomen and is 
lying at the far end of the house, screaming for water. One of the 
chaverim cannot stand his suffering any more, and is prepared, de^ 
spite the whi2;2;ing of bullets, to go to his assistance. He is restrained 
by his comrades, who ask him "How would he, out there, have dealt 
with you had you been in the same position?'' He realises the justice 
of their argument, but still cannot get rid of his feeling of guilt. 

Hahayit Hechadash (The New House) is a story by Bar Yosef 
in which he deals with a humble worker who decides to build him^ 
self a house, even though the project is far beyond his means. Here 
begins a titanic struggle. His lunch-box begins to shrink from day to 
day, the few cigarettes which he smokes per day are cut to two and 
then to one. He can work on his new house only at night, after 
work. His wife has to take in work from outside. Together they 
work and toil for months, for years. Eventually, the house is ready, 
and is shining and bright in the sun. A house- warming party is 
arranged, yet the worker does not live long to enjoy the fruit of his 
toil. The following day he succumbs and falls down dead. The doctor 
who is called in wonders how this man could have gone on for so 
long with a completely ruined heart. 

Joseph Aricha in his book Ba'aley Tetzarim (roughly — 
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Haagdloth by D. Malu, which criticises the Kibbutzj, created quite 
an uproar in Eret:^ Israel, and though the author was eventually 
awarded the Brenner Pri^^e for Literature, he was openly censored by 
his colleagues and even leaders of the Yishuv) , But in defence of the 
author, it should be said that it is impossible to romanticise a mode of 
living the hard reality of which does not lend itself to romanticism 
easily. As there are no familiar stock'types with which the writer 
can deal, he is compelled to concentrate on the individual as an in- 
dividual, often even divorced from the social background. The psy- 
chological, the purely human, thus comes into play and receives per^ 
haps, an undue emphasis. Another factor also comes into evidence. 
Since the life in Eret^ Israel is, from a national point of view, ap- 
proaching normality, most of the inhibitions and problems of the 
Galuth life are fading and the new Jew of Bretz Israel is more prone 
to feel inwardly as an individual than as a Jew. In other words, if 
the Jew in the Galuth felt inwardly as a Jew, adapting himself only 
outwardly to his surroundings, the Jew of Bxetz Israel feels inwardly 
a free individual, taking his Judaism for granted. 

The new mode of living, and of the social environment, also 
created a new galaxy of types that were hitherto completely unknown 
in Hebrew literature, and which therefore created completely new 
psychological and artistic problems. There is the Jewish farmer — 
the "Kibbut^nik'' —the worker, the official, the artist and the under- 
world denizen. New problems present themselves, and find their 
solution. Jews from every clime and every corner of the world, now 
living together, present other problems. Eret2; Israel is thus the happy 
hunting ground for the writer, whose range of material is almost un- 
limited. Finally, as life is still in a condition of flux, it does not 
present the opportunity for large canvasses, for continuity in space 
and time. The forte of the contemporary Hebrew literature is, there- 
fore, the Short Story. 

Ail the above factors give impetus to the development of a pre' 
dominantly prose literature as against the predominance of poetry 
in the previous generation. Amongst the greatest masters of modem 
Hebrew prose in Eret2 Israel are: Sh. Agnon, D. Ha2;a2;, Yehuda 
Burlah, E. Steinman, M. Yaari, Y. Shenburg and others too numerous 
to mention. 

In conclusion I wish to deal here briefly, more for reference than 
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and imagery, which must necessarily influence and impress itself 
both upon the individual and the group mind. 

Next comes the problem of the reading public as such. To many 
of these people Hebrew is today the only language they know and 
the only means for imbibing not only the culture of letters but also 
the whole world of ideas. Hebrew literature must, therefore, fulfil 
all their requirements, and assume the widest possible range both in 
depth and in width. This new reading public naturally presents a 
nimiber of new and unique problems. Previously Hebrew letters was^ 
the heritage of a learned and cultured aristocracy that had not only 
full access to our ancient treasures of literature, but also often to 
world literature at large. This new reading public, however, is not 
necessarily on the same cultural level of its predecessors. Hebrew is. 
read today by the shoe-black, the artisan, the clerk and the office-girl. 
One of the most significant facts to be noted in Erets; Israel is that 
there is a film maga2;ine Kolnoa, which enjoys a wide popularity and 
that some of the evening papers carry ''fire and thunder'' thrillers. 

This young, self-assertive reading public demands a literature of 
actuality. It is made up of people who want to see their own lives^ 
their own reality, their problems and struggles depicted in litera- 
ture. And here we come to the real crux of the problem. 

Hebrew literature of the past generation mainly dealt with the 
*'Shtetl" of Eastern and Central Europe, or at best with the transi- 
tion period of life in the larger cities. The material was drawn from 
an established and deeply-rooted mode of life, a tradition of living 
which was ripe even to decay. The writer sprang from the very 
depths of this life, a life which he knew well, and which held very 
few surprises for him. Entirely different is the position of the con- 
temporary writer. He deals with a life which is in the process of 
formation and to which he has come from the outside. The problems 
of this life are new to him, the mode of living is new and has not yet 
reached crystallisation. The people are new, the landscape is new, 
and the social environment is also new. Apart from this, a life in the 
process of creation is much more jealous of its values and achieve- 
ments than is a settled and fully crystallised mode of living. From the 
point of view of the writer who helps to build and create this new 
life it is more difficult, therefore, to censor or criticise or even talk 
objectively about what he sees around him. (The book 
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THE CONTEMPORARY HEBREW NOVEL 

^3; M. Ben^Moshe 

TPHERE is a significant contrast between Hebrew writing today and 
* the Hebrew literature of several decades ago. While the contem- 
porary writer is concerned primarily to fulfil a social function in 
relation to his reading public, the writer of a number of decades ago 
was, above all, out to create literary values. This does not imply that 
the contemporary Hebrew writer is not creating literary values, or 
that the literature of the past generation had no "message" for the 
reading public; it merely means that the centre of gravity has shifted 
from the lofty realms of creative literature to feeding the 
reading-hunger of a reading group, which has become increas- 
ingly more socially conscious. The real question from the point of 
view of the writer has become not so much "How?" as "What?" 

This fact has brought about a complete change in the contem^ 
porary Hebrew book-world, and also in the development of writing. 
The Post'Romanticism of the previous generation, which came as a 
reaction to our great classical period of literature, of Mendele, 
Sholem Aleichem, Bialik, Berdichewsky, Perets;, sowed the seed for 
the present realism, which is now sweeping the Hebrew literary 
broadway. 

The causes which led to this change and the factors which 
acted and re- acted upon it are interesting. First, the status of the 
Hebrew language as a language has changed completely. Today, 
unlike ao years ago, Hebrew is in fact the mother-tongue of scores 
of thousands of young people who make up the bulk of Palestine's 
reading public. The noted Hebrew poet, David Shimonowitz;, speak- 
ing through the mouth of an old chalutz; in his idyll, Resisei Lailah, 
cannot get over the miracle that his son, a mere stripling, speaks 
Hebrew even as Isaiah did: 

" 'Bread!' 'Donkey!' 'Rose!' — There is no barrier at all 

between these words and this stripling, who pronounces them as 

if he really were Isaiah, Isaiah himself . . . ." 

This fact, so significant in itself, cannot be over-estimated since a 
language is not merely a string of words but a whole world of ideas 
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of this their national poems contain the element of honesty and in^ 
timacy characteristic of personal poems. Like all of us, they are 
driven between fear and hope, despair and faith, impotent wrath and 
fighting courage. They see and depict for us the desolate remains of 
great Jewish communities, the ashes of tortured and cremated mil- 
lions. But here and there one detects a ray of hope, in the words of 
the young poet Moshe Shulstein — 

''There is a spar\ in the ashes that does not die out'' 
The mission and the prevailing tendency of contemporary Yid- 
dish poetry is — not to let that spark die out. Sutsjkever in The 
Fortress, expressed it picturesquely in this way. 

"A wall against fear and a wall against sorrow 

— And one's own body a wall in defense of the fortress." 

A wall against fear and a wall against sorrow — this is what 

the Yiddish poetry of our day strives to be, even though, or perhaps 
because it is the poetry of fear and sorrow. 

(With \ind ac\nowledgments to '"The Reconstructionist".) 
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the vain, heaven-piercing shrieks of their fathers and mothers. 

This desire made them the recorders and made the other Yiddish 
poets the elegists and the protagonists of justice of the "Third De- 
struction." Thus, vs^ith few exceptions, the entire Yiddish poetry in 
recent years is one grand Book of Lamentations, vv^ritten by greater 
and lesser Jeremiahs. 

Since all the poets have become authors of lamentations, it is 
only natural that the emphasis in their poetry should be not on its 
soothingly aesthetic function but rather on its emotionally aroused 
and arousing social-ethical mission. Almost all of them ask, in modern 
terms, the old and eternally new question : What has happened to the 
conscience of the world? Where is God? Why is He silent? Almost 
all of them, even those who previously created "art for art's sake'' are 
now infused with the spirit of the traditional Jewish ethos — and the 
atmosphere of Yiddish literature today, particularly the poetry, is, as 
of old, not that of a peaceful Temple of Art but that of a stormy 
courthouse, in which the nations of the world, and God Himself, are 
being judged. 

In spite of this, it is significant that a great part of this emotion- 
ally aroused poetry manifests a high degree of artistry. The purely 
formal techniques of the poem have not been neglected, notwithstand^ 
ing the fact that the poet is so shaken and bewildered by ethical prob- 
lems and religious doubts. The multitude of poetic works written by 
the most eminent American and European Yiddishists as a reaction to 
the horrible events in the ghettoes and camps stand frequently on a 
higher artistic level than their previous work. 

With the exception of one or two individualistic lyric poets, the 
overwhelming number of Yiddish poets today have only one theme 
in their work, the fate and tragedy of the Jewish people. Not only 
poets such as J. J. Schwartz;, whose work has long been imbued with 
national motifs, and H. Leivik, in whose lyric and dramatic poetry 
there has always been an intimate relation between his personal fate 
and that of his people and the world, but also many other formerly 
individuaHstic poets (such as J. J. Siegel of Canada) have become 
primarily national poets. This does not mean that they declaim on 
the holiness or heroism of our people. They concern themselves and 
identify themselves with the life and sorrows of the people. Because 
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innocent, when the Ukrainian pogromists were approaching, the 
frightened and helpless Jews assembled in houses and synagogues, 
lifted up such a fearful din that could never be forgotten by those 
who heard it. This was not so much a cry for help as a yell that might 
throw fear into the hearts of the murderers. The ^relling and the 
crying in those days had a purpose, but Kat2;enelson's had none. His 
was crying for the sake of crying. The poet wanted nothing more than 
to shout down the silence which was impossible to bear. He expected 
to hear no other voice than his own. 

We have been looking forward to see in print the chronicles 
that were miraculously saved. Not all the diaries, notebooks, or lyric 
outbursts that were written and preserved with so much self-sacrifice 
and devotion have as yet been printed. Those that were published by 
2u\unft and other organs of the Yiddish press in the last few years 
show that not only the thorns of superhuman suffering and subhuman 
"flowers of evil" flourished on the bloody field of Hitler's concentra- 
tion camps and gas-chambers. On that field there also lived and suf- 
fered poetic talents of note. Aside from the scores of anonymous 
authors of poems, diaries, and plays there lived such men as Hirsch 
Gluck, the composer of the partisan hymn Say J\[ot That This Is Tour 
Last Road, which has now become a folk song; the martyr Binem 
Shayevitch, fragments of whose manuscripts have recently been pub- 
lished by the Jewish Historical Commission of Poland. Among the 
partisans of the Vilna Ghetto, and in the forests around Vilna, the 
talent of Abraham Sut2;kever flourished. Sut2;kever's collected poems 
entitled The Fortress, his prose chronicle, The Vilna Ghetto, and his 
other works will remain in Yiddish literature as the finest artistic 
human documents of our inhuman epoch. 

It is not my purpose to devote too much space to individual 
works and authors. I have mentioned the names of several ghetto 
poets in order to point out that their main stimulus was the desire 
to find expression, and through that expression, a release from their 
too tragic experiences. Besides that, all of them, like Kat2;enelson, 
wanted to hear in the valley of death a cry — be it only their own 
cry of life. They wanted to hear it themselves, and they wanted those 
that would remain alive, and posterity, to hear and to remember the 
weeping and the final fright of the muted children, the screams and 
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The poets who were imprisoned in Hitler's ghettoes and concen- 
tration camps, both those who perished with the rest of their people 
and those who escaped with their Hves, sensed the natural need to 
cry out and to give voice to their muted anguish and anger. That this 
was so can be clearly seen when one reads The Song of the Slaughter- 
ed Jewish People, which was discovered after the martyrdom of the 
Hebrew-Yiddish poet, Isaac Kat2;eneIson, the poet who had been 
driven from Lodz to the Warsaw Ghetto and from there to a French 
concentration camp and finally to a Na2;i gas-chamber. The story of 
this rare manuscript, how it was written and preserved, shows us that 
the men over there were less able to remain silent than we here. Who- 
ever had the least opportunity to do so, took his very life in his 
hands in order to cry out his pain with a pen, if not with his mouth. 
They had a burning desire to see to it that what they wrote down 
should be preserved, and so they sought every means to preserve it, 
writing on the walls of their prisons, when paper was not available. 
The martyr poet Kat2;enelson, whom we have mentioned, strove to 
find a large bottle in which to hide his writings, and succeeded with 
the help of his devoted friends. His Song of the Slaughtered Jewish 
People lives and will live although he, alas, is dead. 

In this latter-day e\hah our modern Jeremiah asks himself: 
**How can I sing? How can I even open my mouth now that I am 
left all alone? My wife and my two children — O horror! I am 
stricken with horror! Someone is crying. I hear weeping from a dis- 
tance." Over and over again he asks himself — - how can I sing? And 
over and over again he answers that he must sing, that he must lift 
his anguished and broken voice, that he must search for his dead "in 
every ash-pile, in every mound of earth''. His dead are gone — he 
knows not where — and he begs them: 'Cry out from every plot of 
ground, from under every stone, from the dust cry out, from the 
flames, from the smoke ... It is your blood and flesh, it is your mar- 
row and bone, it is your life . . . Cry out! Cry aloud! Cry out from 
the furnaces, cry, young and old. I want a world-shaking shriek, a 
cry of woe. I want to hear your voice . . . Cry out. Slaughtered Jew- 
ish people! Cry, cry, cry out!" 

Do you remember the pogroms in the Ukraine after the first 
World War? During that dark period, which seems in retrospect so 
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chambers and the crematoria — and there is no poet who has the 
courage to avoid mentioning them — points up, in his writing, this 
contradiction: First, that this is indeed a time for silence and that 
silence is impossible. 

'"Remember what Amalek has done unto you'' — this is one of 
the reasons given for the impossibility of silence. We must write 
down and memorialise and immortalise what happened. We must 
brand it, like the sign of Cain, on the forehead of the collective mur^ 
derer. Even more important — it is necessary that we ourselves and 
those who come after us remember what our people suffered in this 
terrible age. 

Z. Segalovitch, one of the novelists and poets who fortunately 
managed to escape from Poland immediately after Hitler's invasion 
and who is now in Tel Aviv, expressed his sentiment clearly in one 
of his many poems : 

"This is what I demand and implore of you — 

Pass it not by nor avoid it . , . 

The dead can no longer be rescued — 

Find at least an escape for their pain. 

Let it abide for generations to come. 

To be told for endless ages. 

To be inscribed on enduring parchment — 

The destruction of the Jewish people.** 

This deep need is uppermost in their minds — to memorialise, to 
unburden the heart, and, above all, to testify against the murderous 
enemy before the court of the world and future generations. A similar 
need led to the dedication of a large portion of our ancient literature 
to the Egyptian episode in our history. It filled the mediaeval chronicles 
and the entire Jewish literature of the Middle Ages with lamentations 
over the bloody edicts, expulsions and pogroms. And it culminated in 
our own day with Bialik's City of Slaughter. This same deeply human 
and deeply Jewish-national need made of the Yiddish poets who them- 
selves lived in the Ghetto and who could say with Jeremiah of old: 
"I am the man that hath seen affliction with the rod of His wrath", 
the chroniclers and the elegists of the Great Destruction. 
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that lies heavily on their souls; they must help us, their readers, soothe 
our pains through artistic sublimation. 

And these are the two deepest emotions that stimulate the 
Yiddish poet of our day: the sense of the well-nigh profaning impo- 
tence of the human word in expressing the super-human sorrows of 
our time, and, on the other hand, the urgent necessity of finding a 
word for that deep-seated muteness. 

The fearful recognition of the weakness of human powers of 
expression in an age of overwhelming events — and the hope and 
endeavour to reveal hidden forces of human language — this paradox 
was found in Yiddish, as well as non- Yiddish, poetry also in the 
years following World War I, but under different circumstances 
and with different results. At that time it was manifest in the Yid^ 
dish poetry of liberated Poland, whereas today the centre of Yiddish 
literature is in America. Today all that could reach us from Poland 
and Eastern Europe, in the beginning at least, is either embittered 
and perplexed Ghetto folklore or the tragic-heroic Resistance songs. 
What I have to say concerning the spirit of our new poetic creativity 
is pertinent particularly in America, which is the last surviving 
centre of free and variegated Yiddish literary work. (There is a Yid- 
dish literature, of course, also in the Soviet Union, but, unfortu- 
nately, it is bound by one-sided partisanship.) 

A second, more crucial difference is that after World War I 
the new sobriety and disillusionment of the "Lost Generation'' led 
to the ridicule of lyric poetry, and, as a first consequence to anti- 
poetic poetry, a sort of aesthetic of anti-aestheticism, then to a revolt 
against all the accepted rules of 'ars poetica' — to a constant search 
for new forms or, more often, to a distortion of the old forms. Now, 
after ^hurban Europa' the destruction of European Jewry, one 
senses a revolt, not against any lyric poetry in general, but ex- 
clusively against writing poems on the theme of "Treblinka'' — - 
when one has not heen in Trehlin\a. — As if it were possible to suf- 
fer vicariously the Jewish fate through artistic Jeremiads! 

Literary men feel that these matters are too painful to be material 
for art. And in order to free themselves from this artistic, as well 
as purely human, doubt, they make this very doubt their subject 
matter. Thus almost every Yiddish poet who even mentions the gas 
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YIDDISH POETS 
OF THE "THIRD DESTRUCTION" 

hy S. 7<liger 

IN SO FAR as Yiddish writers are conscientious — and they are — 
they no longer want to be reckoned with as artists, or "only'^ 
artists. It is. as if they feel guilty that their people's and their own 
tragedy has become "a theme'' for their poems or stories. The Midrash 
tells of how God spoke to the children of Israel after they had 
passed through the Red Sea and the Egyptians had been drowned 
in it, saying: "My creatures are drowning in the sea, and you sing 
a song of joy!" The creatures who have "drowned" in recent years 
were not Egyptians, not enemy oppressors; they were bone of our 
bone and flesh of our flesh . . . 

For this reason H. Leivik, the most sensitive poet of Jewish 
sorrow, who published a collection of poems bearing the characteristic 
title I Was HOT in TreblinXa (New York, 1945) opened his book 
with these two lines: 

"Oh, who on the steps of Treblin\a's paths 
Will forgive me the sins of song?'' 

Leivik is not the only Yiddish poet of our day who asks forgive- 
ness for the "sins of song". All the other Yiddish poets do so as well. 
They all feel that what happened to their people should indeed force 
them "to hang up their harps on the willows" by the rivers of 
Poland or America. They all feel, with Aaron Zeitlin, who has 
mastered the art of expressing in modern terms, in Hebrew as well 
as in Yiddish, his deeply traditional mystic appreciation of the world, 
that "Were Jeremiah to sit by the ashes of Israel today, he would 
not cry out an e\hah, a Lamentation, nor would he drown the deso' 
late places with his tears"; that "The Almighty Himself would be 
powerless to open up his well of tears"; that "With the lost millions 
of his people. He, too, would maintain a deep silence." "For even an 
outcry is now a lie, even tears are mere literature, even prayers are 
false" . . . But . . . poets, too, are only human, and if they cannot 
help themselves — they must unburden themselves of the weight 
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among the subjects they discussed English Jews and English Judaism, 
and he tells us that the Russian Jew speaking of a book written 
by one of the pupils of the Vilna Gaon, challenged him ''to show 
me, in your Anglo" Jewish publications a single page equalling it in 
spiritually and in depth of religious feeling". So there is such a thing 
as "English Jews and English Judaism". And we can be challenged 
by other Jewries, and if we cannot meet the challenge worthily we 
are indeed degenerate and sterile. Are we? 
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duced in The Contemporary Jewish Record. Scholars like Dr. Schip' 
per, Dr. Ringelblum and Professor Balaban, up to the day when 
they met their deaths at the hands of the Na!2;is conducted in the 
Warsaw Ghetto classes in Jewish history and Jewish thought. 

And we who, in spite of our problems and our difficulties do 
not live in anything like such stress and danger, what are we doing 
in Jewish creative thought and life,in literature and art? 

We must meet the problem of being Jews wherever we live, in 
our own lives. Decrying our possibilities and seeking to escape our 
responsibilities by saying that nothing can be done except in some 
other country is the coward's way, and if it had been adopted else- 
where we should never have produced all there has been of Jewish life 
through the centuries, and there would have been no Jews to-day to 
talk about Jewish life being possible nowhere but in Palestine. 

And in the life of the Community the work of the poet, the 
creative writer, the artist is as important as the work of any of its 
institutions. It is as true of the Jewish Community as of the general 
Community. And John Lehmann, writing in 1941, in the midst 
of the war, said that "in the forming of this new consciousness, 
creative writers will have an important part to play. Their part is 
to transmit the truth as all the fine instruments of their imagination 
discover it; this is as vital a need in the normal life of a community 
undergoing revolution by war as the supply of A.A. detectors and 
reconnaissance photography are on the material side."* We might 
apply his words to-day equally well to our Jewish Community. 

What has remained of the Soup Kitchen life of the Whitechapel 
of my boyhood and that of many of my contemporaries more per' 
manent than the few "Fashion Street" pages in Children of the 
Ghetto? What official reports of the Jewish Board of Guardians or 
the Board of Deputies or the Anglo- Jewish Association compare with 
them, or with Willie Goldman's East End My Cradle? 

Jews living in any country cannot help being what Zangwill 
called us, "duplex", partaking both of the soil and the language and 
the environment, economic and cultural, and of our Judaism. We are 
shaped and moulded by the land in which we live, as part of the 
people among whom we live, as we are by our being Jews, part of 
a world-wide Jewry. 

In his conversation with the Russian Jew, Schechter included 
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by Koestler'' being ''an event of importance," they have used this 
novel to point an anti-Zionist and to some extent an anti- Jewish 
moral. Perhaps this evidence of the effect which a work of Kterature 
can have in influencing the world in regard to Jews may lead some 
of those who can to encourage Jewish writers who might produce 
work of a different character. Zangwill once revealed that a Cabinet 
Minister had told him that his Children of the Ghetto had staved off 
anti-alien legislation in England for years, during which large num- 
bers of Jews, whose grandchildren are to-day established members 
of Anglo- Jewry, were enabled to find refuge in England. 

The fact is that "literature instead of being an accessory", is as 
Arnold Bennett said, "the fundamental sine qua non of complete 
living." And the man "who has not been presented to the freedom 
of literature has not wakened up out of his prenatal sleep. He can*t 
see; he can't hear; he can't feel, in any full sense. He can only 
eat his dinner." 

And when it is Jewish literature and Jewish thought, a man 
simply cannot be a Jew without them. I was reading the other day 
an article of Maurice Samuel's about The KaddishSayers of ls[ew 
Yor\. "It is a horrible thing to see Judaism relegated to this sinister 
companionship", he writes. "It is horrible to reflect that for thou' 
sands and thousands of Jews the magnificent history of their people 
has been reduced to some words mumbled for the repose or the 
release of departed souls. I can't swallow the ghouls of Judaism -— 
the Kaddish-Sayers of the big city. For they make on one the im^ 
pression of men who are saying a prayer not only for the dead, but 
for Judaism itself." 

How many of these "Kaddish-Sayers" have we Jews? And what 
are they worth as Jews? What Jewish knowledge and what Jewish 
spirit have they? In Poland, in Eastern Europe there was so much 
of it that it welled out. There were others, too. who had little or 
none of it. But there were so many in whom there was an overflow 
of Jewish life and Jewish knowledge and Jewish feeling. In the War" 
saw Ghetto, in the other ghettoes, in the concentration camps and 
the death camps the Jews wrote and sang poems, set music to the 
poems they remembered of Bialik and Reisen and Leivik and Manger. 
Plays were produced. "Artistic life is flourishing in the ghetto**, one 
of the Warsaw Ghetto survivors noted in her diary for 1941, reprO" 
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human tragedy. Oiir post'war world has slipped into frustration. But 
it is precisely in such a time of frustration and tragedy that the 
human spirit rises to heroism and triumph. Are we helping it to 
express itself in literature and art? 

Party polemics and organisation propaganda seem to be regarded 
as more important. Are they? Read the stuff they produce when the 
particular issue which provoked them has been overlaid. Which is the 
reality, propaganda or literature? "Every event, whether it was the 
Dreyfus Affair or the war, furnished excuses" (for not writing 
literature), Marcel Proust has told us. "They wanted to assert the 
triumph of Justice, to recreate the moral unity of the nation, and 
they had no time for literature. It is instinct that dictates duty, and 
intelligence that offers pretexts for avoiding it. But excuses do not 
exist in art. The artist must follow this instinct, which makes art the 
most real thing." 

What is it the artist does? What is Bialik's place in modem 
Jewish life, or Tchernichowsky's, Mendele's or Peret^'s or Shalom 
Aleichem's, Asch's or Schneour's, or Zangwill's, Stefan Zweig*8 
Beer-Hofmann's or Kafka's? What have they done, what have they 
given us compared to the work of the practical men, the politicians 
and the administrators? "There are few examples in history of work 
of real poetry influencing a generation so deeply and so directly", 
Jabotinsky has written of BiaHk's Slaughter Town, thinking of the 
influence it had on him. I remember Brodetsky saying after a per^ 
formance by the Ohel of Stefan Zweig's Jeremiah that it was more 
important than a hundred Zionist speeches. The work need not 
even be Jewish in content. Max Brod in his biography of Kafka 
points out that the word Jew does not occur in Kafka's Castle. **Yet 
It is palpable," he goes on, "that Kafka has said more in this novel 
about the present situation of Jewry than can be read in a hun- 
dred learned dissertations.**' 

Jews were amasjed at the wide attention which Arthur Koestler's 
novel of Palestine terrorism was given in the English Press. "There 
is hardly a paper that has not had something to say of this new 
novel", was the comment of one Jewish paper. Another deplored it 
that such a book should have had the opportunity of presenting to 
the English reading public a picture of Palestine Jewry which might 
not be helpful. To be sure, though critics have spoken of "any novel 
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France traces French literature back to the early French tellers of 
fables, of lays and of moralities. Tolstoy considered folk4iterature the 
highest form of literature; "a fairy tale, a little song which will 
touch do2;ens of generations or millions of children and adults is 
incomparably more important'', he said, "than to compose a novel." 

The passionate few who love literature at one end and the com- 
mon folk at the other keep literature alive. The Philistines are the 
men of commonsense, the successful men of business, the philanthro- 
pists, those who lay emphasis on success, on material success, on what 
Schechter called "our cold, stiff, businesslike spirit*", with our "deifi- 
cation of the balance-sheet.'*' 

Yet we Jews call ourselves and are called by others the People 
of the Boo\. And literature is something more than reading to pass 
the time. 

"The literature of a people is the mirror of its soul'', says Dr. 
Waxman, in the introduction to his History of Jewish Literature. "In 
it are reflected its strivings and desires, its expressions and ideals, 
its failures and achievements. History without literature is only a dry 
chronicle of the past life of a people. It is the literature which sup- 
plies the glow of emotion, the warmth of passion, the connecting link 
to the dry series of facts and breathes into it the very breath of life." 

"And if this is to be said about the literature of any people", 
he continues, "how much more should it be appHed to Jewish litera- 
ture, the mirror of the soul of that people which has left but little of 
other permanent monuments except books, to whom the book was a 
portable fatherland for many centuries. To try to understand the his- 
tory of the Jews without at least a fair acquaintance with the various 
phases of Jewish literature is an impossibility, for it forms the very 
woof of which the history of this people is woven." 

These are difficult and strenuous days in the life of Jews. We 
have a heartbreaking task to save as many as possible who have sur- 
vived Hitlerism in Europe. We have a dilemma in Palestine. We 
have a clash of policies. We have conferences and congresses and 
assemblies and provisional governments, and leaders and statesmen 
and envoys. We have plans and schemes and solutions. But Judaism? 
But Jewish life? Jewish creative thought and achievement? What are 
we saving? 

The tragedy of our time is not only a Jewish tragedy. It is a 
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THE JEWISH WRITER AND THE 
COMMUNITY 

by J. Leftwich 

''TTHE large majority of our fellow-citeens care as much about 
* literature as they care about the programme of the Legisla- 
ture," said Arnold Bennett. " They do not ignore it; they are not 
quite indifferent to it. But their interest in it is faint and per- 
functory." 

And Gissing, in Henry Ryecroft came to the conclusion that 
"the public which reads, in any sense of the word worth considering, 
is very, very small; the public which would feel no lack if all book' 
printing cease to-morrow", was in his opinion, "enormous". Philis- 
tines are the common run of men, whose lives are fxiU of business 
and affairs and accountancy, and to whom artists and writers are 
odd creatures, amusing themselves with patterns of paint or words, 
remote from the stern problems and the realities of life. 

Jewish life is like the Christian — the sea is everywhere salt. 
So when Schechter complained of Anglo- Jewry's "constant boast of 
our common sense and the pains we take to avoid anything which 
might be suspected of eccentricity or even idealism*', it was a general 
human trait, not something specifically Jewish he was hitting at, and 
not something pecuUarly Anglo- Jewish, but equally concerning 
American Jewry and South African Jewry and every other Jewry. 

"Gather from all the ends of the British Empire the men and 
women who purchase grave literature as a matter of course, who 
habitually seek it in public libraries, in short who regard it as a 
necessity of life," said Henry Ryecroft, "and I am much mistaken 
if they could not comfortably assemble in the Albert Hall." "Do you 
suppose," asked Bennett, "that if the fame of Shakespeare depended 
on the man in the street it would survive a fortnight?" 

Yet at the same time it is also true that the common people 
have had a great deal to do with the growth and the life of literature. 
There is a healthy folk instinct which makes great literature spring 
up to answer the needs of the ordinary folk, who cannot live with- 
out stories, without parables, without legends, without song. Anatole 
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There are also three nonjewish contributors who write in 
Afrikaans, One presents a striking study of the influence of the Old 
Testament — the greatest Jewish Book which also is the greatest 
world Book -— on the life and literature of the Afrikaner. Another 
contributes an appraisal of the poetry of a Jewess writing in Afri- 
kaans. The third is a study of how Jewish characters have been de- 
picted in Afrikaans literature. It raises, by implication, the wider 
problem of the responsibility of writers to depict real characters of 
flesh and blood instead of racial ^'stereotypes''. 

All the contributors have dealt with their respective subjects in 
their own way and have expressed their own views. Their ready co- 
operation in this enterprise is gratefully acknowledged. 

The South African Jewish Board of Deputies also takes this 
opportunity of expressing thanks to the members of the Committee 
which planned this publication and to all who helped in organising 
the Book Festival. 

We are conscious of the many imperfections of this little volume, 
but it is a beginning and will, we hope, lead to better things in the 
years to come. 

G. SARON. 

May, 1948. 
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FOREWORD 



"THIS little volume is being published in connection with the Jewish 

Book Festival, which is being organised by the South African 
Jewish Board of Deputies from May lo to 23, 1948. The object of the 
Festival is to stimulate greater interest in Jewish books, to foster 
knowledge of the richness of our heritage of the past and the vitality 
of contemporary writing and (as a practical result) to encourage the 
reading and the purchase of more Jewish books. 

Contemporary conditions have made great inroads into the 
tradition which for centuries entitled the Jews to claim the proud title 
of the "People of the Book''. There is, howeyer, a growing realisation 
that the creative survival of Jewish communities in the future — 
especially in the countries outside Eret2; Israel — will greatly depend 
upon the extent to which Jewish knowledge and the inspiration of the 
things of the spirit maintain pride of place in Jewish life. It is as a 
modest contribution towards this end that the Jewish Book Festival 
(the most notable feature of which will be the exhibition of Jewish 
books and manuscripts in the Duncan Hall, Johannesburg) and the 
present publication are dedicated. 

The contents appropriately reflect our South African situa^ 
tion by containing contributions in four languages, English, Afri^ 
kaans, Yiddish and Hebrew. With two exceptions, the writers are 
all South Africans. A miscellany of articles is offered dealing with 
various aspects of the vast field of Jewish literature. In the nature of 
things, only a few themes have been touched on, but it is hoped that 
they will prove an incentive to the reader to continue his own ex^ 
plorations into this rich field. 

Emphasis has been placed on articles of special South African 
interest. The longest contribution is a comprehensive survey of the 
literary output, in various languages, of South African Jews — 
whether they have written on expressly Jewish subjects or on more 
general topics. Two of the essays in Yiddish record briefly the story 
of Yiddish literary productivity and Yiddish journalism in South 
Africa. 
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TTHE Boo\; yes, their Boo\, They had no state, holding them to^ 
gether, no country, no soil, no \ing, no forw> of life in common. 
If, in spite of this, they were one, more one than all the other peoples 
of the world, it was the Boo\ that sweated them into unity. Brown, 
white, blac\, yellow Jews, large and small, splendid and in rags, 
godless and pious, they might crouch and dream all their lives in a 
quiet room, or fare splendidly in a radiant, golden whirlwind over 
the earth, hut sun\ deep in all of them was the lesson of the Boo\, 
Manifold is the world, hut it is in vain and fleeting as wind; hut one 
and only one is the God of Israel, the everlasting, the infinite, Some^ 
times the Boo\ was overgrown by the weeds of life, hut it stuc\ fast 
in each of them, and in the hours when they were most themselves, 
at the highest points of their lives, it was there, and when they died, 
it was there, and what flowed out from one to the other was this 
Word. They hound it with phylacteries round heart and head; they 
fastened it to their doors; they opened and closed the day with it; 
as suc\lings they learned the V^ord; and they died with the ^ord 
on their lips. From the Word they drew the strength to endure the 
piled'-up afflictions of their way. Pale and secretive they smiled over 
the might of JSdom, over its fury and the madness of its past wor\s 
and its future plans. All that would pass; what remained was the 
Word. 

The^; had dragged the Boo\ with them through two thousand 
years. It was to them race, state, home, inheritance and possessions. 
The3> had given it to all peoples, and all peoples had embraced it. 
But its only legitimate possessors, \nowers and judges, were they 
alone. 

Six hundred and forty-seven thousand, three hundred and nine- 
teen written characters had the Boo\. Each character was counted 
and weighted, tested and judged. Each character was paid for with 
blood; thousands had let themselves he tortured and slain for each 
character. T^ow the Boo\ was altogether their own. And in their 
houses of prayer, on their highest holy^day, the proud who wal\ed 
in power, as well as the humble, bowed and downtrodden, \new it 
and cried: '*We have nothing, except the Bool^'. 



(From: Jew Suss, by L. Feuchtwanger.) 
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